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PREFACE 


It is appropriate and in the genuine 
tradition of Hindu Kingship that a discussion 
on tlic origin and evolution of the monarclrical 
form of Government of India should take 
place under the patronage of one who lias 
during a period of over sixty years tried to 
revive and live up to the ideals of Raj 
Dharma. That His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekivad of Baroda has been one of the 
makers of the Age (Kalasya lOlranam) in 
India has been umvcrsally recognised; that 
he has eradicated evil customs and reorga- 
nised society, as enjoined in the Niti Shastras, 
and that he has devoted his hfc to the 
welfare of the people arc matters of common 
knowledge. It was therefore a privilege 
which I value greatly to have been invitecl 
by his Government to deliver these lectures 
in Baroda. 



2. The lectures were prepared for being 
delivered m Baroda last cold weather. The 
unfortunate illness of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiah, however, prevented me 
from visiting Baroda for delivering them. 
They are now published in book form for 
the general reader 

3. I gratefully acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to Sir V. T. Knshnamachariar, Dewan 
of Baroda, who discussed the subject with 
me before I began writing these lectures, 
and read through the manuscript when I had 
completed them and to Mr. Han Sharma, 
M. A., LL. B , M. O, L., Shirastedar to His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala 
whose advice was invaluable in the interpre- 
tation of many obscure texts. 

Patiala, K M PANiKKAR. 

4th December 1938. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

U ntil a fe\\ yea rs ago, it was the accepted 
view not only among European orientalists 
but also among educated Indians that politics 
did not form a subject of serious study 
among the Hindus, that the fundamental 
questions of political organisation such as the 
theory of sovereignly, the principle of 
obedience, the structure of tlic state and 
society were not the subject of enquiry by a 
people presumed to have been steeped in 
metaphysical speculation Political tlieory, 
it was confidently claimed) wrs the special 
contribution of Greece. The state as a realised 
ethical idea, with a philosophical conception 
in justification of its existence and activities, 
was said to have been unknown m India 
All oriental monarchies were ev-hypothesi, 
despotic, and the varieties of political 
experience on which alone a comprehensive 
theory of state and sovereignty could be 
developed, were presumed not to have existed 
mlndta 
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The reason for such a general miscon- 
ception was that the only state organisation 
in the East known to the early writers on 
politics was the Persian Empire. The Greek 
and Roman historians had familiarised the 
scholars of Europe with the theory and 
organisation of the Persian monarchy and the 
idea persisted through ages that undiluted 
despotism was the only form of state known 
to the East. The despotism of the Byzantine 
Empire was itself considered to have been a 
reflection of its onentahsm, and the idea pre- 
vailed and received general acceptance that 
in India also there could have been no social 
or political theory worthy of consideration. 

Further, it should be remembered that 
Western scholars who devoted themselves to 
the study of Indian civilisation were not stu- 
dents of history or politics Sanskrit scholar- 
ship began with literature and philosophy 
and after Max Muller, it came to have a defi- 
nitely philological bias Oriental scholars 
who devote themselves to subjects relating to 
ancient India therefore fall roughly into three 
classes; those who are students of the classical 
literature of Sanskrit, those interested in reli- 
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gion, philosophy and metaphysics, and those 
interested in philology Indian civilisation as 
a whole has never been seriously studied by 
them. Even in regard to Indian history, 
their work, though of supreme importance, 
has been mainly directed to the deciphering 
of mscriptions and coins, to the technical as- 
pects of research more than to interpretation. 
So far as practical and material sciences are 
concerned, the idea of Western scholars has, 
until recently, been that India had nothing 
worth examination or study. The political 
weakness of the Hindu community, spread 
over many centuries, gave colour to the idea 
that at least so far as the science of politics, 
was concerned, Indian thinkers had made 
no contnbution which deserved the serious 
consideration of the political thinkers of 
Europe 

The discovery and publication of Kauta- 
lya’s Artha^astra gave the first rude shock to 
this complacent ignorance in which both 
Western and Eastern scholarship had buried 
itself. The orientalists again busied them- 
selves with the question of its authorship, the 
probable date of its composition, whether it 
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was to be ascribed to Kautalya himself or to 
one of his disciples, and such other matters 
so dear to scholars. But even the bewildering 
maze of literature produced on such matters 
could not conceal the significance of the book. 
Whoever wrote the treatise, it was clear that 
the science of pobtics as such had been a 
matter of enquiry and study in ancient India, 
that thinkers had long busied themselves with 
explanations of the nature and character of 
sovereignty, of the organisation, and func- 
tions of the State and its relations to indivi- 
duals and all the other problems of corpo- 
rate social life, Kautalya himself quotes and 
criticises different teachers representing at 
least four different schools Evidently Jong 
before Kautalya wrote, the science of politics 
had been recognised as a subject upon which 
much had been written. Though the authorities 
alluded to by him have not yet come to light, 
many other books of a later date on the same 
subject, like ^itkra Niiisara and Kamaudaka, 
have now been made available. Kautalya, it is 
clear, was by no means the pioneer of a new 
science. Examined in the light of the scien- 
tific treatises on politics, scholars soon recog- 
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nised that the Raja Dliam ia chapters in the' 
M ahabharata were .moreZt han pious ad vice 
give n to Ruler s fthey were seen to constitute 
an authoritative compilation on political 
tlieory as understood at the time. 

In the result, during the last quarter of a 
century, there has been a growing volume of 
literature dealing with the political theories 
and governmental organisation of Hindus. 
The pioneer in this line of enquiry was un- 
doubtedly the late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal whose 
remarkable book on Hindu Polity revealed 
for the first time not only the wealth of Hindu 
political ideas, but the development of politi- 
cal institutions. Every student of Hindu poli- 
tical thought owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Jayaswal whose main conclusions have 
passed into the current cojiiptJndian history. 
As he himself has with justifiable pride said : 
“ The author has had the satisfaction of seeing 
his results quoted and reiterated with o r with- 
out ^knowT e^gement almost every, year: the 
subiej^UiasJje come p opularj the Jruth has 
bee n reco gnised, accepted and .adopted ; it 
ha^ightly ceased Jo_be his.”* 

*Preface to Hindu Polity. 
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It was the custom of ancient Hindu wn- 
^ters on political science to begin their trea- 
tises with an mvqcahon to Cukra and Bnhas- 
pati, the traditional founders of their science. 
An invocation to the names of Shamsastn 
and Jayaswal is equally due from the modern 
students, to the fir'^tfordiscovering and editing 
Kautalya and to theotherforthe rediscovery of 
the science itself Otlier notable contributions 
to the subject are ** The State in India/’ and 
“The Theory of Government m Ancient 
India” by Beni Prasad, and “Hindu Political 
Theories” by Dr Upendra G lioshil. Among 
the many scholars wEoTiavc dealt with differ- 
ent aspects of the problem may be mentioned 
Dr D R Bhandarkar ( Some Aspects of 
Hindu Polity), Dr Narendranath Law 
(Ancient Indian Polity), Dr. B C. Law and 
Professor K V Rangaswamy Aiyangar 

The present lectures deal with but a 
limited part of the subject The purpose of 
the writer is to examine the idea of kingship 
in Indian political theory the origin of the 
institution, the nature of kingship as under- 
stood by the Hindus, the duties enjoined on 
kings, and the relations between them 
6 



and their peopIe^CThe Hindu political 
writers never identified the king with the 
statej Th e king was m erel y one_Qf th e seven 
Pr akulis of the state and the state itself was 
conceived, as will be shown later, as an 
integral organisation, which included not only 
the territory, the people and the sovereign, 

; but the ministry and the services. 

In Europe, apart from the early specula-^ 
tion of Greece, no clear distinction between 
the king and the slate existed, at least m 
(medieval times. As Professor Pasquale 
ViUari in his “Life and Times of Machiavelli” 
says, **T he Middle A^ es w'ere ignorant of the 
political organis m known to us as the state, 
which unites and co-ordinates social forces 
according to precise rules Instead, society 
was then divided into fiefs and subfiefs, into 
great and little communes and the commune 
was only a truss of minor associations badly 
bound together” (1) 

In India, on the other hand, the state, 
apart from the king, was an organisation m 
which was comprised the entire activity 
of society. The activ ities of the state, as we 

(1) Villan, Life and Tunes of Macbiavelli, page 3 
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see described not only in Kciiitnlya but m the 
MahabJmaia itself, make it clear that the 
Hindus conceived the stale as being the 
complex of all social activity. As one writer 
puts it "The theory of CSiitipnrvnii makes it 
(the sphere of State activity) co terminous 
with the State itself. The State should 
ceaselessly foster righteousness, guide, control 
and correct the moral life of the people, 
make the world habitable and comfortable 
for men. It is possible that the theorist had 
some basis of practice for his counsel when 
he wanted the government to reclaim land 
(or cultivation, to excavate tanks and lakes 
and thus make agriculture independent of the 
caprices of rains, to make loans of seed gram 
to cultivators in time of need." (1) 

The Kautalyan State was even morel 
elaborate and attempted to control every 
aspect of national life. Social life, trade 
finance, civic activities, in fact almost every 
part of man’s organised life was considered by 
Kautalya to be within he legitimate sphere 
of administration. Nor was this mere theory. 
State activity was all-em bracing, and m 

(1) Beni Prasad State m Ancient India, page 98 
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consequence it became nccessar>’ to insist on 
the difference between the king and the state 
While it IS true that monarchy w'as 
considered the normal political organisation) 
the Hindu the orists recognised ll ie existence < 
of re publican, jihgarchical and tribal govern* 
ments and their conception of llie^tale in it^ 
Widest sense included all these forms. The- 
republican tradition uas a persistent factorm 
Indian history and was represented through 
ages not only by communities like Vr^n> andha* 
ka Bhojas, but also by powerful confederacies 
like those of the Li chhavi s and the Yaundh e* 
yas (1) This important fact also rendered a 
separation of kingship from the state necessary. 

In any attempt to restate the theory of 
kingship and to trace its evolution and 
examine it from the modern point of view, it 
is inevitable that emphasis should be laid 
more on the literature dealing with the 
subject than on epigraphical and other 
records Professor Beni Pra sad has very 
rightly pointed out that in dealing with stale 
organisations, epigraphic and other evidence 
(1) For a fuller description of the Repubitcar 
forms of government ID India see Jayaswa! 
Hmdu Polity Part I 
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of acluM condition^! should be given primary 
importance and lhal lo draw conclusions 
from stray texts \%lnch were pcrliaps only 
speculative would lead lo no profitable 
results. This is undoubtedly the correct 
altitude towards the study of institutions, but 
in dealing \Mlh the origin and evolution of 
ideas, the proper method is lo depend on 
the treatises of thinkers and to lest how far 
the Uiconcs were understood and practised 
from other evidence available. Ilut here again 
there arc two dangers that beset scholars. 
The political writings of the Hindus arc 
spread over many centuries, and while a 
statement in a medieval writer like the 
author of (J’l/ATunl/isTmi could legitimately 
be used in support of a statement in 
l<aulal)'a to show the persistence of a 
particular idea or its evolution, tlie fact should 
not be forgotten lhal ideas have different 
meanings m different ages, and though 
sometimes the same terminology is used, tlie 
meaning intended lo be conveyed may be 
entirely different. A further difiiculty whicli 
has beset scholars is the unconscious attempt 
to see modern conceptions in old theories. 
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Ideas always related to the life of the. 
community and cannot be isolated from sociar 
facts As a result of historical circumstances 
many ideas developed in Europe which i 
though stated in universal terms are local m 
their application and ciraimscnbed m their 
meaning D octrines like “A free church withm 
a f ree s tate**, ‘‘ The three estates constituting 
the realm”. natural ngh tS-Of man” etc. 
fall m this catcgQr^\ _To project these ideas 
into ancient Hindu conceptions is to fall a 
victim to the fallacy that the similarity 
of a general idea involves an identity of 
implications. We shall m the course of the 
following lectures try to draw attention to a 
few fallacies of this nature. Here it is 
sufficient to point out a single instance which 
would indicate the general nature of this 
difficulty. It has been argued by some 
scholars that in ancient India kin gship 
appro ximated more _orJess _tQ— th&^constitii- 
tional monarchy^ as known in Western 
Europe. Now, it is clear that Hindu theory 
gave no support to the idea of a king with 
unlimited powers, the absolute monarch in 
whom IS concentrated all the powers of the 
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state. The power of the Hindu kings was 
•limited by Dharma, by caste organisation, 
and by the denial of legislative rights But 
this limitation is fundamentally different from 
the theory of the constitutional monarchy. 
A constitutional monarchy proceeds from 
the assumption of the absolute power of 
the crown which has been limited by statutes 
conventions or institutions The essence 
of the theory is the original unlimited cha- 
racter of the king's powers which come to 
be limited in law, whether it be through 
conventions and usage as in England, or 
through written constitutions as, say, in 
Belgium. But in every case, it is a limitation 
on the presumed absolute sovereignty of the 
king In India, on the ot her hand, k ingship 

' never involved plena ry sovereignty. For 

example, the king could not, in law, change 
the Varm^rama Dharma, or create a Brah 
min out of a Qudra, or change the sacred 
laws. To see in Hindu kingship, a constitu- 
tional monarchy is to impart info ancient 
institutions conceptions which are totally 
alien to their very nature While, therefore, 
we are entitled to compare, to draw distmc- 
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tionsandto emplijsist. similanties, il would 
be both unhisloricil and wrong to discus-: 
Indian political theories and mctitutions in 
terms ol Western thought. 

The limitation of the subject of tliese 
lectures to kmgslup as distinct from the 
theory and organisation of the stale is m 
some ways important. The Hindu state, as 
sueh, has ceased to exist, though ils organisa- 
tion m some matters has come down to us 
through the Mahommedin and other 
Empires But broadty speaking, the Hindu 
state, as visualised by the thcorisls of an- 
cient limes, disappeared with the Mahomme- 
dan conquest In the case of Vijajanagar 
and later of the Maharalta Empire, there 
was some revivat of ancient Hindu ideas, but 
the impact ot foreign political institutions 
modified their structure to a large extent. 
The conception of the state in India to-day 
has therefore no relation to the tlieories 
j either of the UahUbliunlla or of the Arllia- 
' (Oslras Kingship on the otlier Iiand is still a 
living force. What has survived of Hindu 
kmgslup in the Indian States still traces its 
spiritual descent to the ancient theories and 
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finds its justification m the Rajadharnia laid 
down in sacred texts, and the policy en- 
joined in the Nlitfasfras Whether in the 
changing conditions of the time, an 
ancient theory of kingship and a modern 
theory of state can be reconciled is a 
different question Perhaps the contradictions 
inherent in the position of Indian States 
anse from this fact But all the same, it 
cannot be denied that the unconscious ideo 
logy of the Indian Rulers of to-day lies m 
the sacred books and treatises of ancient 
Hinduism There is not a Hindu Ruler who 
does not go through the same ceremonies 
and does not at least in theory accept the 
same obligations as are laid down in 
ancient texts The coronation ceremonies, 
the religious performances and the relations 
with the different classes of people are still 
to a large extent based on the doctrine of 
R djadiwnn a The Hindu kingship therefore 
js a living ideal, and not merely a theory 
whose value disappeared with the extinction of 
the Hindu state-conception. An examination 
of its evolution is therefore very much more 
than an academic and speculative problem 
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The material available for tlie study is 
exleuslve. The Rajadharina chapters in the 
Qanti Parvan of the MahUbUamia are perhaps „ 
the most important of the canonical texts 
and deserve the most careful examination by 
all students interested in Hindu political 
theories. Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out 
that the chapters dealing with political 
theory in the Mahiihhdralj i incorporate many 
texts from earlier writers on NlUgastras, 
There is no doubt in any case that the theo* 
lies found in the dialogues which are inter- 
spersed in the text of the epic are from other 
schools. A critical edition of the RCijadharma 
chapters of the Uahdbharata is therefore a 
great desideratum. Apart from the il/nfuV 
bhdruto, tho theory of kingship is dealt with by 
Manu in his Institutes (The Mahavadharma- 
^astra) and this is extremely important as 
his treatment of the subject is from the point 
of view of the king as the executive arm of 
law. All tlie Puranas deal with the subject 
but there is little that is original as the Puranic 
writers were content to follow what the 
Acaryas of Artha^irahdid laid down before 
them. But the Purdnasdxt important in 
15 



another way. They deal with kings and 
dynasties and a careful study yields results 
which are interesting from the point of view 
of how far the ideals of kingship were earned 
out in practice. They are again the purely 
literary sources, the Kdvya&j Ndtakas and 
novels They deal in a large measure with 
kings and their courts and represent the pre- 
valent view about many questions which are 
only discussed theoretically by professional 
writers on politics Thus most of the 
Kdlidasas works deal with kings Qaktmfaldf 
Mdliivikiigumitra and Rajihuvnfifa are in- 
valuable in understanding the ordinary Hindu 
view of politics In fact, perhaps the best de- 
finition of the ideal of kmgship is contained 
in the Raghiivanfii where the great poet tells 
his readers the ideals of the kings whose glory 
he was .ibout to desenbe -• 

He held the path 

That Manu traced, no hair’s breadth 
strayed his folk 

From that pure model. Save to guard 
the realm, 

No tax was taken so the Sun derives 
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From earth that moisture which a 
thousandfold 

He soon gives back in rain. His armed 
host 

Was escort only for the King, who used 

Two arms alone in war, his insight keen 

In Holy Lore, and bow well-strung, 
^.lankind 

Knew his deep purpose when it came to 
fruit, 

Not sooner: fathomless his mind and 
ways:- 

So here we reap the fruit of former lives 1 

Fearless he guarded, duty’s path 

He strictly followed, wealth he stored not 
grudged 

To spend that wealth, and unenthralled 
enjoyed 

His royal pleasures: wise, he spared his 
words, 

Slightly yet patient, generous secretly. 

Opposed virtues seemed in him twin-born, 

By sense unshackled, straining Brahma- 
wards, 
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By duty curbed he pleasure - that his age 

Brought no decay. For nurture, mainte- 
nance 

And for protection lookedhis folk to him, 

Their parents gave life only. So the king 

Repressed the sinful, held the world up- 
right, 

I^ved virtue, wedded for the Father's 
sake, 

Kept righteous ways. As Indra doth for 
corn, 

He drew from Earth her wealth for Sacri- 
fice, - 

And both alternate mildly ruled the 
Worlds, 

Again political dramas like MtidrUi^k^asa 
and the Kaumudi vialiolsava and the many 
plays and stones based on the life of King 
Udajana introduce us into a world where 
kingship was a living factor. The importance 
of this source should not be underestimated 
The dramatists and poets who dealt with 
kings and their courK| were not., theorists. 



can discover how far the ideals preached m 
the sacred texts were actually followed by 
the kings 

There are then the fe\V books which ha\e 
come down to us dealing with the history of 
special kings and kingdoms, like the 
Raja/nraugiiu of Kalhana, the MafijucrimUla 
Kalpa and the Har%acanla of Blna Both 
the Rajaiamn^inl and the MaHjucrlmilla 
Kalpa are extremely important the 
Rajatarangim as the production of a poet 
who was himself connected with administra- 
tion and whose knowledge of ancient 
political theory was profound the Mail' 
jiicrmita Kalpa as a history of India from 
the Buddhist point of view 

The ancient treatises on politics them- 
selves constitute a vast subject The AriJia 
csstra of Katihlya has been the subject of 
many learned disquisitions (^til^ranlUsara 
which IS evidently a medieval abridgement 
of a fuller treatise by an older Acarya is im- 
portant as it shows a definitely radical ten- 
dency which breaks away from the ethical 
and religious associations of earlier writers m 
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a greater degree than even Kanfalya 
Kilmandaka and the later writers on NUi 
merely abrigde the classics on the subject, 
while kings like Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijayanagar who wandered into this realm 
ot learning were anxious more to show their 
scholarship than their powers of original 
thinking 

Modern writers on the subject fall into 
three categories Scliolars who are interested 
in pure theory like G hoshal t^B handar kar. 
and Rang aswamy Aiyangar, their contribu- 
tions have undoubtedly been very valuable 
esptciaUy as they have succeeded \rv bt\wg 
mg together and collating a great deal of 
material lying scattered m the vast realm of 
Sanskrit and pall literature. Writers like 
T ayaswal and Benoy Ku mar Si rkar who 
combine profound scSolarilnp with imagina- 
tion and whose works are mainly directed 
towards co-ordination and interpretation 
The third group of writers whose work is 
also of great importance deals with govem- 
•mental and administratiae institutions based 
on epigraphical and other records Professor 
P N Bannerji and Dr. Beni Prasad are the 
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best representatives of this school. Professor 
Bannerji's “Public Administration m Ancient 
India/’ and Dr. Beni Prasad’s “The State 
in Ancient India” and the same author’s 
“Theories of Government in Ancient India” 
are of immense value to scholars as these 
are based on historical evidence, and not on 
literary texts 

The present writer does not claim m 
any way to have broken new ground or to 
have discovered new materia! Nor does he 
claim to have done any original research on 
the subject His purpose has been to examine 
the known theories of Hindu kingship in 
the light of modern tl ought, and to show 
how and m what manner the Hindu theory 
IS distinctive and how it is being modified 
by the impact of other ideas 

Before concluding this introduction it is 
necessary to emphasise one aspect of Hindu 
thought on this question (The Hindu Aitiha- 
sikas and historians had a truer conception 
of history than the Greeh and Roman histon 
ans and their modern successors) To them 
history ims not a matter of individual kings 
or dynasties it was the history of civilisation c 



That is why the Rajatarnnghjl and Mafiju- 
(^imiUa Kalpa do not attain tfie dignity of 
ttihiisas or histories, but are considered 
merely the chronicles of kings : that is also 
the reason why Harsacarita is considered a 
Kavya and not a history. True history 
reflects the social forces of the time, and as 
Croce points out deals with ideas and with 
facts as representing ideas. This point of 
view is emphasised by the author of the 
Vi$nti Pinana, who after narrating the 
greatness of Emperors, adds — 

Katha-prasangetvabhidhiyamanal? 

Sa eva samkalpa-vikalpahelu 
(The achievements of the kings will when 
narrated as stones become matters of doubt 
and speculation.) The ideal of kingship is 
important but the greatness of kings is 
illusory. 
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ORIGIN OF KINGSHIP 
The earliest allusion to kingship in Hindu 
literature is, ot course, in the Vedas The 
researches of scholars have established that 
[ Vedic kingship was generally elective ) m 
character and was for the purpose of 
leadership against the aboriginals 

Even in the time of the Brahmanas, (Circa 
800 B C) the idea of kingship was elective. 
The Aitareya Brahmam purports to record a 
discussion among the Devas about the causes 
of their defeat by the i^siirns, and they came 
to the conclusion that it was due to their having 
no king They therefore decided to elect a 
king “The devas, headed by P rajapni i, 
said to one anotKer^pointing their hands to 
Indra) this one is among the devas the most 
vigorous, most strong and most valiant, 
most perfect, who earned out best any work. 
Let us instal him Rgyeda X 124-8 des- 
cribes the weaknesses of a society in which 
there is no king elected to lead the people 
1 Aitareya Brabmana (l 14) 
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against the enemy. The monarchical idea 
IS however in a fluid state. There are allu- 
sions in the Vedas to more settled kingships, 
of kings claiming imperial dignity, but m 
spite of the efforts of scholars to extract 
conclusions about states and political condi 
tions from Vedic literature, it must be 
confessed that the evidence of a settled life 
IS too meagre for us to formulate any definite 
conclusions. 

Budd hist literatur e, though later in time, 
also follows the same line of thought. In 
the Aganm StiUanla, the origin of Kingship 
IS discussed at some length. After describing 
the anarchy to which a society without 
authority was subject, the Suttania proceeds: 
“Thereupon those being gathered them- 
selves together and after taking counsel, 
selected the most handsome and capable 
individual amongst them, addressing him 
thus “Come now, good being, do punish, 
revile and exile those who deserve to be 
punished, reviled and exiled. We will 
contribute to you a portion of our nee.” 
He consented and did so, and they gave him 
a portion of their nee. Because he was 
24 



chosen by the whole people he was called 
Mahassammata (the Great Elect). Because 
he was the lord ol the field he was called 
K^alriya, and because he delighted others by 
establishing law he was called Rajan*' 

These conceptions are , elective and con- 
tractual. The Epic period shows a changing 
iSSr . — By the time of the Mahabharaia, 
kingship had become hereditary and the 
Vedic “leaders” had assumed majesty and 
power. The question of the autlmrity of 
kingship and the allegiance due to kings had 
therefore to be justified not by the theory of 
election as in the Vedic and Bnihmana periods. 
The question is specifically put by Yudhisttiira, 
the Pandava king to the sage Bhisma, and 
the reply given by him may be said to be 
the orthod ox Hindu view of kingship. 
Yudhisthira" asks:- 

"How did the title of “king” (Rfijan) 
come into existence, and why does one man 
rule over persons of great intelligence and 
valour, although he has the same physical 
organs and mental attributes, is subject to 
25 



the sirae clianges of birth and death, and is 
equil in all respects to the others ?” The 
answer to these questions invokes a 
complete account of the creation of the king's 
office and of the basis of liis rule over his 
subjects For the \noment we are concerned 
only with the former point There was at 
first, says* the hero, neither sovereignty 
nor sovereign, neither punisUtnent nor 
punisher (naiva rljyam na rajasinnaca dando 
na d<andikah) At that time the people used 
to govern themselves by meins of Justice or 
Righteousness (dharma) Afterwards how 
ever they became completely worn out and 
were assailed successively b> the vices of in* 
tOMcation, greed, wrath and self-indulgence. 
The world was disturbed, and the Vedas as 
well as Justice perished. The gods w’ere 
frightened, and they sought the protection of 
the Lord Brahma The great God created 
for their sake and for the good of the world 
a gigantic treatise consisting of one thousand 
chapters which treated the fourfold end of 
life-virtuc, wealth, desire and salvation This 
was called Daudamh and became the arche- 
type out of which successive summaries were 
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prepared by the gods Civa and ludrci, and 
the sages Brhaspati and Cuhra. Thereafter 
the gods approached Visnu and implored 
Him to select a person deserving to occupy 
the highest place (^rai^thyam) among mortals. 
The great God created by a fiat of his will 
a son produced out of his own lustre. This 
person however did not desire 'sovereignty, 
and he treated his authority as a trust (nyasa). 
His fourth successor became skilled in policy 
and protected tlie people, while the _ next 
gained an empire and became self-indulgent. 
iThen came Vena who was killed by the 
angry sages for his tyranny. Out of his right 
arm, pierced by the great sages, came forth 
Prlhii, handsome, fully armed, skilled in the 
Vedas and in the science of archery. He 
■was enjoined by the gods and the great sages 
to follow the established laws (dharma) with- 
out fear or favour, and with strict control of 
his passions. The gods and the sages, more- 
over, proposed to him an oath {ptatijm) 
which he accepted in the following terms? 
“ will constantly protect the earth in 
thought, word and deed, as if it were 
Brahman. I will carry out the established 
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Ja«s in accordnnce vith davdanV}. I will 
never act arbitrarily. The twicc-born classes 
shall never be punished by me and the 
world shall be saved from the danger of the 
intermi\turc of classes ” Prihn was conse- 
crated by the Bralimanas and tlic sages as 
well as by the gods including Vifnu Him- 
self. He was king (nijan) because all lus 
subjects were gratified (raujilith) by him, and 
he earned the title of Ksalri^n as he healed 
the wounds of the Bn'thmaum The eternal 
God Vi«!nu in person established his status by 
declaring that no one would transcend him. 
The divine Visnu, moreover, entered the per- 
son of the king, and hence the whole universe 
worships the kings as if they are gods *' * 

This theory m different forms is repeated 
m all religious and political te^^ts dealing 
With the duties of l^gs. The variations 
relate to the State prior to the election of the 
king but the mam points stand out. Human 
beings can find secunty only in and through 
the State, Without a sovereign authority to 
establish law and order and maintain peace, 
the stronger will swallow the weaker hn 
* Translation from Dr Ghosal 
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the manner of fish'. Kingship is therefore 
established as a result of a compact by which 
in return for protection, the people consented 
to obey and to pay taxes. This fish analogy 
is one which is persistent in all Hindu poli- 
tical thought and we find it repeated by all 
authors. The fundamental concept of this 
theory is the state of anarchy which precedes 
the establishment of the State and the evolu- 
tion of kingsliip and the protection which the 
king undertakes. 

Evam ye bhutiniiccheyuh prithivyam 
manavdh kvacit 

Kuryu rajanmevagre prajanugraha- 
karanal 

“It is for the welfare of the people that the 
people accepted the king as their leader.” 

This theory bears a striking similarity to 
the doctrine of Hobbes. The State is the cons- 
cious creation of the people for the purpose 
of escaping from the condition of anarchy 
and the sovereign binds himself in a contract 
W’ith the people by which he undertakes to 
afford protection to them and they in turn to 
obey him in all matters. The comparison of 
the state of War described in picturesque 
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language m the Mah&bhiirata and in the 
Leviathan is interesting. Says Hobbes — 
“Hereby it is manifest, that during the time 
men live without a common power to keep 
them all in awe, they are m that condition 
which IS called Warre, and such a warre, as 
is of every man, against every man. For 
Warre, consisteth not in Battell only, or the 
act of fighting, but in a tract of time, where- 
in the Will to contend by Battell is sufficient- 
ly known, and therefore the notion of Time, 
IS to be considered m the nature of Warre, as 
it IS in the nature of Weather. For as the 
nature of Foule weather,lyeth not m a shower 
or two of ram, but m an inclination thereto 
of many days together, so the nature of War, 
consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the 
known disposition thereto, dunngall the time 
there is no assurance to the contrary. All 
other time is Peace. 

“Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a 
time of Warre, where every man is Enemy 
to every man, the same is consequent to the 
time, wherein men live withoutother security, 
than what their own strength, and their own 
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invention sliatl furnish them with all. In such 
condition, there is no place for Industry; be- 
cause the fruit thereof is uncertain: and con- 
sequently no Culture of the Earth, no Naviga- 
tion, nor use of the commodities that may be 
imported by Sea; no commodious building; 
no instruments of moving, and removing 
such things as require much force; no Know- 
ledge ol the lace ol the Earth, no account of 
Time; no Arts; no Letters; no Society; and 
which is worst of all, <»ntinual fear, and 
danger ol violent death; and the life of man 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” (1) 

Nicolo Machiavelli gives the same view 
n his discourse on Livy. “At first men 
ived like brutes; then they thought of choos- 
ng a chief for their better protection and 
dccted the strongest man among them.” Nor 
is this theory in any way contradictory to 
Rousseau’s conception. Tiie opening 
sentence of the “Social Contract” that all men 
a*cre born free is not denied by, the Hindu 
theorists and, in fact, is supported by Bhisma, 


(0 Hobbes "Leviathan”, pages 64-65. 
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“Where anarchy prevails,” says Bhisma, 
“Dharma wll not exist and men will eat 
(destroy) each other” 

Anljakesu n‘=:tresu na dharmo vyavati'^t- 
hate. 

Parasparam ci Ahadante sarrada 
dhiganijakam 

and then he goes on to explain by quoting 
Braha3pa*i, an carher writer on politics, wlnt 
the failure of Dharma means. Where anarchy 
prevails 

The strong will abduct the wives of the 
weak. 

There will be no feeling of this is mine 
(m'lmedam) 

The rules of morality will not be followed. 
The w icked will take away by force (other's) 
carnage, clothes, ornaments etc. 
People wall kill their own parents, old 
men, teachers, guests, and gurus 
Good men wjll be oppressed and tlie 
wicked Will be strong. 

The rich wiU live in fear of life and of 
being imprisoned 
Friendship will not be recognised. 
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There will be no ploughing, no agri- 
culture, no trade. 

Rousseau's conception of the freedom enjoyed 
by human beings prior to the Social Compact, 
as being an idyllic state is denied by the Hindu 
thinkers in whose view individual freedom 
wthout central authority for protection can 
only lead to anarchy like the bigger 6sh eat- 
ing the smaller ones. 

The Aristotlean theory of the State 
being “natural" finds no analogy in Hindu 
conception. On the other band the Hobbesian 
theory is pushed to its logical conclusion 
of absolute obedience to the sovereign, sub- 
ject to the right of revolt. As QukrScSrya says 
“If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality 
and strength, people should desert him as the 
miner of the State." The UahabMrata itself 
does not hesitate to lay down that doctrine. 
“The king who taxes his people" says Bhlsma, 
speaking of Dana Dharma (Chapter LXI - 
Anu^asana Parvan) “but does not actually 
protect them should be slain by his combined 
subjects like a mad dog afflicted with rabies". ‘ 

- The contractual idea of the origin of 
sovereign authority is one of those vague 
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commonplaces which are found in early 
thinkers It is the most obvious answer to 
the problem of voluntary obedience to an 
authority placed over people In Europe 
the idea goes back to Plato (Republic II) 
and can be traced almost m lineal succes 
Sion to modern times through the writings of 
most medieval thinkers It is the common 
ground between Grotius, Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, though each one of them uses it 
to reach a different conclusion. In fact no 
explanation short of a direct ordination of 
kingship by God can justify the natural 
character ot sovereign authority except the 
theory of a primitive compact where m 
exchange for protection and security, the 
people undertook to obey the king 

No undue importance need be attached 
to the similarity of conceptions in respect of 
the origin of kingship The Social Contract 
theory became historically important only 
when Rousseau derived from it the 
sovereignty of tlie General Will, by which he 
filled the empty barrel of tins hazy concep- 
tion with the dynamite of a revolutionary 
ideal Undoubtedly the conception of Hindu 
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thinkers in regard to kingship was contrac- 
tual, but we would be wholly off the mark 
if from this fact we proceeded to see in it the 
whole constitutional theory of the modern 

democratic State. 

, / 

The king thus created by compact was 
naturally endowed with all authority neces- 
sary for the protection of the State, and 
the welfare of the people. In the words of 
Manu, the Lord created the king- 
"Taking the eternal particles of Indra 
(the protector of the worlds), the wind, Yania 
(the Lord o! Death and punishment), sun, fire, 
Varuna (Lord of Waters), moon and Ktibera 
(the Lord of wealth.) 

Tlris text has been interpreted by Western 
scholars to mean that the Hindus believed in 
the divine character of kings. But Maim 
himself explains his meaning, “Having care- 
fully considered the purpose, the power, the 
place, the time, he (the king) assumes by 
turn these many shapes,” In fact, the idea 
underlying the passage is explained beyond 
the possibility of doubtlnall texts. “The Raja 
by liis effulgence,” says Agni Piinlm, “is 
like the sun, 



By his mercy to his people he is like 
the moon 

He IS Ijke the air as through his agents 
he IS everywhere, 

He IS like Yama as he punishes justly 
and extinguishes unlawfulness, 

He has the qualities of fire as he 
devours evil 

By his gifts he is like Kubera (Ixrd 
of wealth) etc.” 

The divine particles with nhicb the king 
IS created mean no more than the duties of 
his position, and the qualities which he 
should possess. Ci/i/Yi slates more explicit- 

“T he king”, says he “is made out of the 
permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, Yama, 
sun, fire, moon, and Kubtra, and is the lord 
of both immovable and movable things 

Like Indra (Lord of Devas) the sovereign 
IS able to protect the uealth and 
possessions, 

As Vayu (or Air) is the spreader of 
smells, so the prince is the generator of 
good or evil actions, 
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As the sun is thedispelleroE darkness (and 
the creator of light,) so the king is the 
supporter of Dhanna and the destroyer 
of irreligion. 

As Yama is the God who punishes 
(human l)eings after death) so also the 
monarch is the punisher of all offences 
(in this world). 

Like Agni he is the purifier and enjoyei 
of all gifts, 

As Vanuiat the God Water, sustains 
everything by supplying moisture, so 
also the king maintains everyone by 
his generosity. 

As moon pleases human beings by its rays, 
so also the king satisfies everybody by 
his virtue and activities. 

As the God of Wealth protects the jewels 
of the Universe, so the king protects the 
treasure and possessions of the State”. 

In S(lntiparvati (Chapter 72), this idea 
is expressed in a slightly modified form. 
“He who dispels fear obtains great merit. 
There is no merit in this world compared 
to the gift of life. The king (as he gives 
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feuch life by protection) is Indra. The king 
is Yama (the God of Death). Similarly the 
'king is Dharma. The king assumes tliese 
different forms. The king supports and 
sustains the whole.” Even here there is no 
idea of anything but a definition of the 
supreme duties of kings. By no stretch of 
imagination can it be interpreted to mean 
that the king in his own person was Indra, 
Yama and Dharma. He has to possess the 
attributes of these three. 

The interpretations given by Kautalya 
about these statements is equally clear. In 
the 13th chapter of the Artha^Tvstra, Kautalya 
says as follows- 

“Tatra yenu prasaraseyu slhanitarastam 
ca pratisedhayet. 

MatsyanyaySbhibhutah praja manum 
vaivafvatarii rajanam cakrire. Dhanyasad- 
bliagam panya dafabhagam hiranim cast 
bhagadheyam prakalpayamasuh. Tena bhrita 
rajanah prajanam yogaksema\’aha^ tesam 
kilvisamadanda karaharanti ayogaksema 
vahafca prajanam. Tasmad unchha sadbha- 
gam aranyaka api nivapanti. Tasyai tadbluV 
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gadheyam yo sman gopayatifi. Indra yama- 
stanam tad rajafiah pratyaksahetadprasada^. 
Tanavamanya^anan daivopi dandah spri^ati. 
Tasmad Rajano navamantavyapiti ksundra- 
kan prati^dhayet,*’ 

“The people who were troubled on the 
“fish anglogy” (anarchy) elected Vaiva^vata 
Manu king. They agreed to give him one- 
sixlh of their grain, one tenth of their 
merchandise. Governing in this way the king 
became capable of looking after the common- 
weal. He punishes as sins those who do 
not give and those who work against security. 
Even the hermits in the forest give him his 
share, saying “It is a share due to him who 
protects us.” Moreover being in the position 
of Imira and Yama, he dispenses full protec- 
tion and punishment. Therefore those who 
go against the king will be abandoned even 
by God.” 

What Kautalya tried to expound through 
the mouth of the spy is not the origin of kings 
but the duty of obedience. The king has 
been created for protection from anarchy, and 
for the promotion of the commonweal. 
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Obedience from individuals is due to him, 
not because he is in any way divine, but 
because he is the upholder of the social 
order Disobedience to him who protects 
and punishes for the sake of the commonweal 
IS wrong and sinful because it will only lead 
to social anarchy Bhaiidarkar^s view 

that the passage quoted supports the 
superhuman ongm of kingship seems to be 
based on an entire misconception, especially 
when we remember that the theory does not 
discuss the origin but merely advances a 
justification for obedience to king^ 

Besides, the whole conception of even 
reflected divinity m kings is contrary to 
Hindu ideas All the eirlier writers are 
unanimous on the point that the king is a 
servant of the people, getting the taxes as his 
wages Dr Bhandarkar himself quotes the 
Buddhist monk, Aryadeva, who in the third 
century A D defied the king by saying 
“Janadasasya te darpa^ sadbhagena bhrta 
kasya ka^ ” "What pride is thine who art a 
mere servant of the people and receivest 
the sixth part of the produce as thy wages ’ 
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It will be seen therefore that the texts 
which speak of the kings being created from 
the eternal particles of Devas have no 
connection whatever with the so-called divine 
origin. The king is in no way of divine 
origin, and tlie idea expressed by that most 
doctrinnaire of monarchs, James I, that the 
kings are as Gods finds no authority in Hindu 
political theory. The particles^with which a 
king is said to be create ^are indicativ e o! 
po wers and authorit ies and are not meant as 
t he acaiy a s themselv es^xplain.carefully to 
assert_any_supe^rhuman character. The state- 
ments o! Maun that being created out of these 
divine particles “the king surpasses all created 
things in lustre" and “that even an infant 
king should not be despised” are only an 
emphasis on the majesty of kingship not on 
the divinity of his person, as Manu declares 
unequivocally (Chapter "Vlll 51oka 111-12) 
“that a king who through folly rashly oppresses 
his kingdom together with his relations (will) 
ere long be deprived of his life and his 
kingdom”. He adds, “as the lives of living 
creatures are destroyed by tormenting their 
bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed 
by oppressing their kingdoms.” 
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No divine origin is therefore attributed to 
the kings by Hindu legists or political theo* 
rists. Their view may be compared with 
what the great Abul Fazal Ji}s down in his 
preface to Am-i-Akbari as the attributes of 
kingship “No dignity IS higher in the ejcs 
of God than rojaltj, and those who are wise 

drink from its auspicious fountain Roj alty 

IS a light emanating from God (as) a ray from 
the sun, the illuminator of the unwerse, the 
argument of the book of perfection, the recep- 
tacle of all \trtues” Those modern writers 
like Mr. Ghosnl and Dr. Bhandarkir, who 
ln\c seen in stray texts the authonly for a 
Ihcory of di\mc origin and m the interpreta- 
tion of certain words, authority for the ac- 
tual duinit) of kings arc, as will be seen 
from the foregoing discussion, wide off the 
mirk 

All texts agree tint the king must obey 
the sacred liw, must show reverence, and 
in fact, worship the Bnhmins ind shall not 
assume to Ininscif functions which arc not 
laid down in the sacred law. The oath which 
Pplhu was made to take at the coronation 
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clearly brings out the dependence of the 
monarch and the supremacy of the sacred 
law. 

Yanmain bhavanto vaks)’‘anti liarya- 
martUa-sanianvitam tadaham vah karishyami 
natra karya vicarana (Qanti Parvan) 

Whatever you advise me in accordance 
with reason and policy that I shall do. 

There is another school of thought that 
sees in kingship a gradual transformation of 
the magic man into an absolute temporal 
authority. It is probably true that in cer- 
tain communities the magic worker and the 
religious man acquired in due course tempo- 
ral authority in his tribe, and became trans- 
formed into a king. Sir James Frazer has 
collected material from many primitive tri- 
bes to prove this conclusion. But the Hindu 
theory of kingship had no magical origin. 
The performance of magic and the acquire- 
ment of religious power necessary for it, 
were within the exclusive dominion of the 
Brahmins who claimed no temporal powers 
at all. Assumption of royal power by Brah- 
mins degraded them and when some Brah- 
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min dynasty came into power, it soon assum- 
ed Ksatnya status. Sir James Frazer’s 
theory that the kingship involved a kind of 
personal magic by which through his priest- 
ly functions, the king was able to confer on 
his subjects immunity from illness etc. (e g, 
the king’s touch) may be true with regard to 
other communities. The kings in India 
1 had no such power. Whatever supernatural 
powers the king desired to be exercised for the 
benefit of the State, such as the making of 
rain, and the eradication of epidemics, had to 
be done through sacrifices by Brahmins and 
not by the king himself. The separation of 
spiritual functions from secular government 
which the caste system effected and the 
monopoly which the Brahmins claimed and 
exercised m the practice of “magic”, m the 
sense of Frazer, make this theory of origin 
entirely inapplicable to India. 

The king being the protector of the peo- 
ple from anarchy, the Hindu theorists held 
that there is no ground for legitimism in the 
European sense. The king who is unable to 
protect has broken the social compact and 
the right of de facto rulers to allegiance is 
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expressly recognised. To accept a usurper 
who restores order is to worship Indra, the 
protector, says the Mahabharata. The main- 
tenance of the social order is the first neces* 
sity and he who is in a position to do so is 
entitled to obedience. 

The majesty of the king is therefore 
applicable only to his office; and the office 
itself becomes majestic in its true sense only 
with t he coronation . Great importance was 
therefore attached to the ceremony of 
coronation, not only as it was a dedication to 
ibe 5ifirvJce of the people, but an 
affirmation of the covenant between the 
people and the Ruler and the creation of a 
mystic union between the land and its lord. 
It is important in this connection to remem- 
ber that the Quranic historians always dispose 
of foreign kings by merely saying ''2^aiva 
mtirdJiabhmkfa", “Not properly crowned and 
annointed.” 

The coronation consisted of three different 
types of ceremonials, one set identifying the 
king with the land over which he is to rule* 
another establishing the identity between 
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himself and his people, and the third invoking 
the grace of God and dedicating the ruler to 
service In the Agni Punina ( Chapter 218), 
it IS said that the king to be crowned should 
first be smeared with earth the earth from 
the mountain top should be smeared on the 
head, the earth from the Visnu Temple 
should be smeared on the face, from the 
ploughed field on the hand, from the stables 
on the feet, etc. The king and the land he 
rules are thereby united in a mystic bond. 
After seating himself on the throne, the king 
IS annointed with different liquids from the 
four sides First with Gin or clarified butter 
by the Brahmin from the east, from the 
south by tlie Ksilnya with milk, from the 
west with curd by the Vai^ya, from the north 
with water by the fudra This ceremony 
establishes the indissoluble connection bet 
ween the king and the different classes of his 
subjects The religious ceremony invokes 
the grace of God and the ruler places himself 
under divine guidance and protection. 

There are other and more detailed forms 
prescnbed in other puranis Though the 
forms vary and become more and more ela- 
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borate, the idea behind is the same. In his 
excellent treatise on the Court Ceremonial 
oJ Siamese Kings, Dr. Quairch Wales has 
shown how the Vedic s}stem of coronation is 
still practised m Siam. At least from the 
time of TaiUiriya Brahmana, circa 1000 B. C. 
(iL 7 15-17) to the present day m both India 
and Siam, the symbolism and the rituals of the 
Hindu coronation have not undergone mate- 
rial change. In Siam to-day, as m the Ma 
habharah days, the punfactory ceremony 
maUing the king fit forhisexaltedofEce is first 
performed by the Brahmins and the texts 
offering worship to the eight are read 

After purification, the Abhiseka is performed 
with the waters of the sapta’^snidliu, the 
seven sacred rivers The other ceremonies 
performed by the Brahmins in Siam 
are the same in most Hindu States today. 

The coronation oaths emphasise not only 
the duty of the king to Ins people, but also 
the dedication of his life to the service of the 
State. Says the Ai tareya Brahma na—" If 
I play thee false, may I lose all the merit of 
my religious performances and gifts, of my 
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good deeds, my place, my Me, even my 
progeny.” 

In the Canli parvan the great importance 
of the coronation oath is emphasised. The 
text of the oath itself is of the utmost impor- 
tance as showing the limitations on kingship, 
pratijnafica bhirohasva 
manasa karmana gira 
Palayisyamyaham bhaumam 
Brahma ityevamasaknt 
ya9catra dharma mtyuktS 
dandanlti vyapasrayah 
tamafamkaij kari^yami 
svava9o na ksdacana 

This may be translated as follows — 

I will at all times protect the country re- 
garding it as God. Whatever hw there is and 
whatever is dictated by NiU and what is not 
opposed to the doctrine of justice I will do. 
I will not act according to my own ‘pleasure 
Everywhere the coronation is a a 

dedication. The crowned and annointedking 
IS one whose life has become a vmta Manu 
emphasises this pomt when he says that the 
two whose lives arc permanent vows are the 
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Brahmins and the kings. It is to a life of duty 
that the king is annomted with the injunction 
that if either m hours of waiting or in hours 
7 of sleeping, he forgets his duty to the people, 
may the wrath of God fall on him. 

A crowned and annomted king acquired 
t^as or majesty in the eyes of his people. 
The ceremony was not essential to secure the 
allegiance of the subjects. as 

we noticed, emphasises that even usurpers 
so long as they are able effectively to afford 
protection should be obeyed, because in 
obeying one who gives protection, obedience 
is being given really to India, fukra (Cha- 
pter I 52/54) says equally that it makes no 
difference to the king whether he has been 
annomted or crowned, but that so long as he 
follows Nlh and governs justly, he should be 
obeyed by the people. 

To sura up, it is clear that though origin- ' 
ally m the Vedic period the Hindu mon- i 
archy was elective, in Epic times it had be- 
come definitely hereditary. Hereditary mon- 
archy required a theory to justify it, and 
the political thinkers of Hinduism saw in a 
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primitive social compact the origin of sove- 
reignty and monarchy. Once kingship be- 
came a tradition, its power naturally grew, as 
the very object for which the social compact 
was said to have been entered into, protec- 
tion, required that the sovereign should be 
invested with all powers. Ceremonies were 
laid down which' both exalted him m the 
eyes of the people and at the same time 
impressed on him his solemn obligations. 

The Brahmm theorists emphasised the 
duty of protection by many rules. Only a 
Ksatriya or one belonging to the warrior 
caste could become a king. Women were 
to be excluded from succession. Those 
who were blind, deaf or dumb, or those who 
suffered from incurable diseases were declar- 
ed unfit to succeed to the throne. But it is 
not clear whether these imunctions were 
followed strictly. The sacred texts as well as 
the Niti pastras lay down that the king should 
be a K^atnya and Rajanya, which latter word 
though lexicons declare to be synonymous 
with Ksatriya, also means, according to Amara 
a Murdhabhisikta king. But Hindu practice 
never strictly adhered to this theory. The 
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theory of four castes was ideological and it 
was assumed that every king was a I^triya 
at least so far as his dhanna was concerned., 
The theory of the king being Ksatriya is im- 
portant in so far as even kings of other castes 
in due course came to be recognised as 
Ksatriyas. Puranas give numerous examples 
of orthodox Rajas who did not belong to the 
Ksatriya caste. The Mauryas were the child- 
ren of a Cudra mother and were recognised 
as Cudras in the Purtoas. The Mahju?ri- 
raula Kalpa, which contains a history of the 
Indian kingdoms from the time of Buddha 
upto Har^, definitely asserts that the 
Thaneswar dynasty which produced Harsa- 
vardhana was of the Vai^ya caste « “ Aditya 
nama Vaipyashu, sthane^wara nivasinah ” - 
is the statement in the text which makes 
this point unequivocally clear. The Vakatakas, 
another imperial dynasty, whose glory the 
Puranas describe, were Brahmins and later on 
adopted the Ksatriya status. Again Mahju- 
9rimula Kalpa does not hesitate to say that 
the great Gupta Emperors were also Vai9yas- 

"Madhurayani Jatavam^adhyah 

Vanik survl Nripo Varalj” 
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though the author does not fail to note that 
they were reputed to be Ksatriyas (Ksainya- 
grani ProUta”). 

Among the Cudra kings recognised as 
orthodox may be mentioned Sasanka of 
Kamarupa of whom Manjugnmula Kalpa 
sayst — 

Tatal;i parena BhOpala svavadya bhavita 
tada 

Sa eva f udra vamaslu, Vyafiga kutsita 
eva tu. 

The Palas of Bengal are also declared 
by this authority to have been Cudras 
Foreign emperors were never recognised as 
legitimate or as the Puranas say "Not proper- 
ly annointed and crowned.” Kings of the 
Brahmin, Vaigya and Qudra castes were re- 
cognised as not only orthodox, but legitimate 
sovereigns and Cakravarlms The Bharasivas 
and Vakatakas under whom the revival of 
Hinduism began, the Guptas who expelled 
the Huns, Harsavardhana, who was the last 
proper Hindu emperor of Northern India, 
were all^non-Ksatnyas. Hindu ideology m 
due course recognised them as Ksatriyas 
by their dhmma. That process is fully 
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legitimate and to tins day the acceptance of 
Rajas from other castes as Ksatnyas goes on 
in Hindu society in spite of the rigidity of castes. 
It has even been asserted that many of the Raj- 
put clans, Ksatnyas par excellence, are des- 
cendents of Huns, Cakas and other foreign 
tribes who in time came to be accepted as 
orthodox Ksatnyas by maintaining the Hindu 
dharma 

Nor was it only m this matter that Hindu 
practice differed from strict theory. Neither 
Smrtis nor Nit paslras recognise the claim 
of women to succeed to thrones. But we 
have many examples of queens having ruled 
in their own right. The Orissan inscriptions 
speak of two queens who reigned m Utkala. 
In RdjataraflgiH we are told by Kalhana of! 
a queen ruling m Karnataka territory, ploka' 
151 of the fourth Tarafiga reads: "At this 
epoch a lady of I^mata who had lovely eyes, 
whose glory was widespread, protected as 
sovereign ruler the region of the south” 
Again in the fifth Tarahga, ploka 241, it is 
said that Queen Sugandha assumed royal 
authority in person upon the prayer of her 
subjects. Later she was deposed and left the 
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palace "with only teardrops as garlands" It 
IS, however, interesting to note that this 
queen headed a military revolt and attempt 
ed to regain her throne There are numerous 
other examples of women ruling kingdoms in 
their own right and this was in no way con- 
sidered unorthodox 

The fact that most of the imperial dynas 
‘ ties in India were non-Ksatnyas and in 
fact that the prohibitions of the Smrhs with 
regard to the succession were not stnctly 
adhered to had important consequences The 
strict maintenance of caste restrictions and 
customs became impossible where the kings 
themselves belonged to non-ksatnya castes 
Thus we have many examples of sub commu 
nities allied to royalty goingup in social hier 
archy, and claiming status inconsistent with 
the theory of the four var/ms We also witness 
a relaxation of marriage laws between castes 
For example, Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty mamed his brother’s widow who 
became the mother of Kumara Gupta I ^ In 
Kashmir, the kings frequently mamed Domba 

1 See R D Baonerji Impenal Guptas pp 26 
and 27 
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women and elevated them to the position of 
crowned queens. Chandra Gupta Maurya is 
said to have accepted from Selucos Nikator 
a Greek princess as his wife and in any case 
the Greeks were known to India mostly as 
the community which supplied the palaces 
with slave girls. In Sanskrt dramas, the 
female attendants on kings are all Yavanis or 
Greeks. 

In considering from the historical point of 
view the social position of Hindu kingship, 
it is necessary, to emphasise that the systemj- 
sation which is found in books is mainly theo- 
retical: the kings were!not always Ksatriyas 
though from whatever caste they came, they 
assumed Ksatriya status in time and were 
recognised as such by the orthodoxy. The 
theory of Hindu kingship was that the king 
should be a Ifcatriya; but the facts often being 
otherwise, the theory had to be reconciled to 
the fact, and the idea grew up that with the 
acceptance of the obligations of protection 
in the ceremony of crowning, the king, what- 
ever his caste, became converted or trans- 
formed into ICsatriya. The ceremony perform- 
ed even to-day in Travancore, where the 
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orthodox conception of Ivingslnp holds sway, 
for acquiring this change of caste status, is 
evidence of the fact that questions of origin 
were not mixed up by the Hindu theorists 
with the problem of ICsatnya status 

The kingship thus established was essen 
bally secular, meant for the protection of the 
people, who accepted the sovereignty of the 
king The king was subject to the sacred 
law, had to maintain and uphold the social 
order, to enforce justice and receive in return 
the obedience of his people and a share of 
their produce. He was no divinitj , m fact, 
it was incumbent on him to show reverence 
to Brahmins and ascetics of every sect 

I Theories of origin arc always speculative. 
They are &v Post facto justifications of poh- 
’ tical reality. While from the scholastic 
and academic point of view, their detailed 
discussion may be important, for a study 
of the institution of kingship importance 
lies not in the theones of origin which are 
propounded, but the powers, attributes and 
functions which they seek to justify or to 
attack. It IS of no importance historically to 
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know whether actual anarchy preceded the 
establishment of kingship, but the Maisya- 
nydya or the fish analogy is of value as 
demonstrating that according to all schools 
of Hindu thought, the main function of king- 
ship is to afford protection in the widest 
sense, and to enable the people to live in a 
settled society. Equally it is of no import- 
ance from our point of view to know 
whether the particles of devas gave to the 
king a diva character, but tlie theory is of 
great importance as indicating the attributes 
which a king should possess. Thus the con- 
troversies regarding origin viewed properly 
have significance only in explaining the 
theory of social obedience and should be 
viewed only from that point of view. 
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THE NATURE AND DUTIES OF KINGS 


What is the nature of the kingship accord- 
ing to the Hindu theorists? We have pointed 
out that in its essential conception it wa s ^cu lar 
and involved no priestly or religious functions. 
The so called divine origin has been found 
to be one without any ustification in Hindu 
theory. We may now ea'amine. what some 
writers have called the Divine Nature of 
Hindu Kingship. Dr. Bhandarkar especially 
has tried to prove that the Hindus consider-'' 
ed the nature of kingship itself as divine and 
that in some cases, kings claimed to * be 
gods. 

An examination of the whole literature 
and not of stray texts would prove that the 
king was in no sense a divine perso n. Tn 
the whole range of puranas and. itihasas 
there is only one example ' of a king who 
claimed divinity and that is” Hiranya who 
proudly declared that the^ \^s^o| g^ but ? 
hi mself. But his own son refused^ to acceof* . 
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this claim and divine wrath fell on the offend- 
ing monarch. The puranas do not fail to 
emphasise the moral. In facti it is the 
essence of the Hindu the ory _that the^king 
is a servant of the community, getting his 
one-sixth share as salary. We have noticed 
that Bhisma’s justification of kingship in the 
Mahabharata is social usefulness as the 
protecto r of society from an archy. Mahabha- 
rata goes on « o say that in an anarchical 
State even a usurper should be accepted. 
''Indmya sa pra\tamaienamaie yo ballyase.” 
pukra who was a secularist improved on 
this. From the very moment a man attains 
the position of a king, through skill, might 
or valour, uo matter whether he is properly 
an noin tedLor-duly-installed or not, he shall 
begin to rule his subjects according to Nllif 
and pukra did not hesitate to say that a king 
is respected only for his prowess, strength 
and valour. 

The acquirement of a sacred character 
by the king afte r his anno mtment is an 
European and Christian doctrine, and not 
an Indian idea. The doctrine has its roots 
“in the primitive priest kings, the prevalence 
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of which custom in ancient limes is traced 
in detail by Sir James Frazer. The E^'ptian 
kings who were gods and were worshipped 
as sucli, and the deification of the Emperor 
in the pre-Christian Roman Empire have no 
counterpart in India. 

In India kings can become ^Rajgr§is 
royal saints, but they liave no sacred charac- 
ter. Though under the Christian system, 
kings could not become gods, they could 
be sacred, especially after annointment by 
the Church. The Grace of God is said to 
descend on tliem. Later in fact when tlie 
Papacy and the Empire began to put for- 
ward claims to plemtuda potestas, Frederic 
Hohenstaufen, wliom a perplexed world 
hailed as Stupor Mundi, did not hesitate to 
revive the claim that the Emperor was the 
viceregent of God in the government of the 
wor d. 

.The divine character of kingship has 
been traced by Mr. Upendra G hoshal in 
his otherwise excellent book on the History 
of Hindu Political Theories to certain hymns 
m the Rg V^da and also to ceremonies identi- 
fying the king at the time of the great sacri- 
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fices 'witii the god for whom the sacrifice is 
offered. (See pp. 27, 28, 29). Thus, he says, 
the Catapatha Brahmana in the course of its 
exposition of VajaP^a and the Rajasilya re- 
peatedly identifies the royal sacrificerwith the 
god Indra. Further it is said two of the com- 
ponent rites of these grand ceremonies identify 
the sacrificer with the god PrajapaH. Now 
a little consideration would show that all 
Hindu worship is based on the idea of 
tadalmya, that is the worshipper becoming 
identified in mind with the worshipped. 
The idea of communion with God is 
dn Hinduism nothing less than the 
identification of one’s own self with God. 
That is the basic principle of Hindu religion, 
enshrined in the Ma liav^ya of Tatv antasi 
and practised_every__day by worshippers 
through different mantras. It is as illogical to 
say that everyone thereby assumes divinity as 
it is to hold that the king who by Rajasuya 
desires the power and attributes of Indra 
as protector and assumes iadatniya with 
y^bim claims to be Indra himself. In fact, 
Mr. Ghoshal’s oum arguments disprove his 
contentions. He says that the Catapatha 
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Brahmana in the course of its dogmatic ex- 
position of the Vajapeya repeatedly identifies 
the Brahmana and the Rajanya (Ksatnya 
caste) With Brhaspati and Indra by equating 
them in each case to the common factors 
Brahma and Ksatra respectively. “If 
appears”, says Mr. Ghoshal “that the king’s 
divinity IS derived from a two-fold title as a 
member of the ruling class and a participator 
in omnipotent sacrificial ceremonies This 
argument is manifestly illogical. The king, 
it would seem, assumes divinity not because 
of his kingship, but because he is a Ksatnya. 
Therefore his alleged divinity is independent 
of his kingship. If IS, according to Mr Ghoshal, 
the Ksatnya caste that is divine. 

Also it IS noteworthy that * the same 
patapatha Brahmana after emphasising the 
identification of the sacrifice with the divinity 
to whom tlie sacrifice is offered, definitely 
states — 

“The King is indeed the upholder of the 
sacred law for he is not capable of all and 
every speech nor of all and every deed.” The 

1 Hiodu Political Theories p. 30. 
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king is not only not a god, but one who is 
definitely subject to dharma, whose authority 
is limited by the sacred law. 

.It .has also recently been held by 
Dr . Bhandarkar that the Gupta Emperors 
not only claimed a divi ne character but 
identified theraaeb?es_with the supreme Deity 
himself. Coming from so distinguished a 
scholar, the view deserves examination. The 
learned professor in his Manindra Chandra 
Nandi lectures a t_ the Ben ares Hindu 
U niversity ^^ays : *‘That the Gupta kings 
\vere raised to the dignity not of a mere god 
but of supreme Deity is quite clear from the 
fact that Kumara Gu Pta andJBuddha (^pta 
adopted the.title-ofJParama.Da ivata i n their 
formulary in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
grants. Parama Daivata can signify supreme 
Deity only and it cannot possibly be doubted 
that they took themselves to be identified with 
the Supreme Being."^ In a note attached to 
the passage, the professor goes on to say, 
“Corresponding to Parama Daivata of the 
Damodarpur plates, we have Paramefwara 


1. Some Aspects oi Hiadu Polity p. 164. 
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of somewhat later plates The last phrase 
must also be taken to mean precisely the 
same thing” 

With due deference to the learned pro 
lessor, it IS impossible in any manner to 
agree with this view The assumption of the 
title of Paramegwara and Parama Daivata 
can m no sense signify that the Ruler assum 
mg such titles idenUfics himself with God As 
far as Iswara is concerned, it is commonly 
used to mean merely Lord, and we have such 
common forms as Nisedbepwara, Kosalep wara 
It would be absurd to suggest that Nisedhe- 
pwara means the god of the Nisedha 
country. All that it means is the sovereign 
of the place Parame^wara then, as after 
wards, was used by kings both big and small 
without in any way identifying themselves 
with gods Further, so far as the Gupta 
Emperors themselves were concerned, the 
contention is untenable m so far as they ivere 
pious worshippers of Vjpnu Nor have we 
in the literature of the period or in the 
Puranas, any evidence of the assumption of 
such utterly inconceivable dignities by 
the Gupta Emperors I^alidasa, who is now 
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generally recognised to have lived in the 
Gupta Age, pays no divine honour to the 
kings; in fact, in his famous description of the 
qualities of the kings of the Ikswaku dynasty, 
which may have been meant as a compli- 
ment to the Guptas themselves, no such 
claim is advanced. On the other hand, this 
is how he describes them — 

“So Raghu’s line I sing-pure from 
their birth 

Who till they won success worked 
on and ruled 

Earth to the Sea: their car track 
reached to heaven 

The Altar fire they tended, suppliants 
all 

Not fully satisfied : ill deeds with 
stripes 

They punished - nor were they sloth- 
fuliin their rule 

Wealth they amassed to scatter: 
fame in war they sought 

Never spoke they falsely; sparing 
words 

Not gain - and wedded love for - 
noble seed. 
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Their children studied, gravely youth 
pursued 

Decent pleasure and in ripe old age 

Ascetic lived they - till through pious 
thought 

At length they passed to win the 
bliss supreme”^ 

This description which though directly 
meant for the line of Raghu was no doubt 
intended by the poeTTo apply also to 
the great dynasty m whose court he lived, is 
sufTicient evidence not only that the kings 
did not put forward any claim to divinity, 
but that their ideal was to live as pious 
worshippers in old age Again in the dramas 
that portray the court life even the king’s 
flatterers do not dare to attribute divine 
qualities to the kings The Gupta period 
has left us an exten ive literature of all 
kinds Is there m any one of them any 
passage which will bear the meaning that 
the king himself was identified with God ? 
Thejnece_use of the title of parama daivata 
cannot involve Tdenlificatioh"with~God_any 

1 (Raghuvan^a L.acjr Jhonstone canto I) 
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more than its English equi valent o f Supreme • 
Lord cahTeJa^n wher^appl ied to a.prince, 
as'ih'dicating divinity. 

Analysed, the argument of the school 
which sees divine ch aracter in kings comes 
to this. As the king is said to have bee n creat- 
ed out of the particle s~of c ertain_enumerat- 
ed devas, the y ar gue, that-the-king-himself 
musFthe reby bec ome_divine. We have seen 
I that thii^is not the view which the commen- 
tators gave to those texts, and even Manu and 
other writers who speak allegorically about 
the particles of the devas, themselves explain 
that these, particles only denote functions 
and attributes. 

The second line of argument is based 
on t he ide ntitv-ofjuncticms attributed to God 
and to king, that is, such functions as pro- 
tecti on, th e enforcement of_sacred. law, era- 
dication of sin etc. How this equality of 
func tions cai^deno te the divinlty-of Irings is 
not clear. It, in fact, denotes the opposite. 
It indicates a conception of God as governing 
this world, that is, performing kingly func- 
tions and is similar to the Christian concep- 
tion of the invisible kingi 
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^ The third argument which has been 
^used, though not with the same persistence, 
is based on the use of the word Naradeva for 
king. The Mahabharata has a statement m the 
concluding words of chapter LIV of the 


^fantiparvan that the Rajas and the Devas 
have been said by writers to be equal in 


status. 


To my mind all this discussion is purely 
schola stic and without serious import. JTlie 
p oints at iss ue_are„whethei i the kings ever 
claimed di vine status, wheth er_the_ reverence 
and worship due to deitiwjvere_at_any.._time 
accorded_ to'jvihgs, and whetherjhey were at 
*any toe oonsidered.cither_infallible._or to 
possess super-hum^ powers. The simila* 
nty of godly and kingly functions, the use of 
names like Deva, which is exactly like the 
word "Lord”, do not carry the argument 
any further. There is no case known in the 
whole range of literature or of history where 
the kings were accorded divine honours 
lin India, or where they claimed worship 
iwith the solitary exception of Hiranya Kafipu 
hlready mentioned or pretended to infallibility. 
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Nor did the theory of kingship in India 
involve any claim of Divine Right. The 
Divine Right in Europe is interpreted in 
‘different ways: first, as the right of a king to 
be the source and fountain of all rights and 
laws, and of being above any judgment of 
his people by virtue of his bolding his king* 
ship direct from God. This view of whal 
M r. Qhesh adon describes as * Mhe DI vinf 
Rig ht to^e in the wrong ” is an integral pari 
of the European conception, and though il 
has disappeared in relation to kings, 
it is still the dominant theory in relation to 
the Stale, The second aspect of Divin e Right 
is merely a theory of legitimis m - that the 
king be'iiTg“by“'Divine Right can only be 
succeeded by legitimate descent. Neither 
theory found its counterpariin-India. Neither 
in Pura nic time^ nor in historic times was 
importance attached to legitimist descent and 
de facto sovereigns according to the Maha- 
bharata are as much entitled to obedience in 
their capacity as regulators of society as 
those born in purple. It is this practical 
■wisdom that stood in the way of giving the 
kmg any dwinity. 
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It IS a curious and interesting fact that it 
IS only the modern European educated 
Hindus and not the political writers of ancient 
times who see divine origiiT or characteristics 
in kingship Neither I^autalya nor Kaman- 
daka nor e\ en Bbisma in the Mahabharata 
nor the Cukranitisara gives more than human 
character to the king, and Manu emphasises 
that the two whose lives are governed by 
permanent vows are the kings and the 
Brahmins In Hindu literature equally there 
is no evidence of any divinity being attributed 
to the kings Court poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti do not even by a simile 
claim the king to be a god, and, m fact, till 
the inverted scholarship of our modern writers 
began to read into stray wordsmeanings which 
.no Hindu interpreter gave to them, t h_e_ Divine 
iRightj^LKings ^\as a conception enbrely un- 
tk nown to Hi ndn^-theonsts The explanation 
of this curious phenomenon is that it is an 
attempt to read into Hindu texts the counter- 
part of European theories, the obverse of the 
equally unhistorical tendency on the part of 
some scholars to see all democratic and 
modern conceptions m ancient institutions 
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The fact that the Hindu religion personi* 
fied certain attributes into dtvcis like Justice 
as Dhanna and Wealth as ijTrtb^m.naturaUy 
lent itself to st atemcnts-lik£L->the sovereign 
exercising^ the functions of ludra, Kubha, 
Dharma etc. To argue from it that the king 
was divine or to say th at since _e.very-r6liglous 
cere mony . meant the id entification of the 
worshipper- with-his-god, the performer of a 
rajasuya became ludra is to carry scho lar- 
shi p to absurd ity. 

Essentially the Indian kings had neither 
in origin nor by acquisition any priestly cha- 
racter attached to them. The Hindu-king. 
was merely the secular ar m, the protector, of 
dharma, and not in any sense a religious priest. 
In tliis the Hindu idea of kingship differed 
from the European, The Roman Emp erors 
inherite d the pries t ,idea,and the Church bas- 
ing itself on Roman tradition has never been 
able, inspite of Machiavelli, Hobbes, Rousseau 
and other secular thinkers, to get rid of this 
I fundamental connection. Constantine him- 
\^sel£ at the Council of Nicea though he was 
still only half a Christian was acclaimed 
B^hop of Bishops. And it is Esubius himself, 
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styled the Great, by his followers, who ex 
claimed thus to the Emperor. “We do not 
instruct thee who hast been made wise by 
God we do not disclose to thee sacred 
mysteries, which long before any discourse of 
men, God himself revealed, not of men, nor 
by men, but through one common saviour 
and the Divine vision of himself which has 
often shown upon thee. " Nor was this a 
personal tribute to Constantine Titles such 
as the vicar of God, second David, holy, 
annointed etc ^ as applied to the Emperor was 
of the common parlance of the Middle Ages 
Frederick II who claimed direct inspiration 
from God called his own followers “ faithful 
Christians “ while he sfagmihsed as heretics 
the followers o the Pope Gregory IX 
whom he styled the heresiarcb. In fact, the 
claim of semi-divine character was pushed 
far by the medieval theorists of monarchy. 
Rofferdo of Benevenlo, the legist of the 
Hohenstiufen Emperor, declares ** The 
Emperor bases his nght on a gift of grace be 
stowed by heaven ” Medieval law spoke of the 
Emperor as the “lex animata interns”, law 
incarnate upon earth The same idea of the 
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sacreui iess of kings and theif priesthood per- 
sisted in Euro pean thought and is, it m'ly be 
recaUSi the-basis of the_peculiar Erastia- 
nisrn_b y ^ hich the Bnt isli Parinment as re-- 
presenting the kingly power decides' on ques' 
tions of dogma, and a House consisting of 
Anglicans, Catholics Non-conformists and 
even a Parsi decided on the prayer book It 
IS the State as priest which acts on such occa- 
sions Hoyy^deeplyJhis idea is embedded in 
Euro pean thou ght and_how_foreign_it is to 
Indian conception may be judged from the 
request made by the great Arch bishop Alexis 
de Menzies to the Raja of Cochin to use 
his kingly, though heathen and secular, 
authority at the Synod of Diamper. When de 
Menzies foun d that opposition to Rom e was 
str ong among Ihgjoca l clerg y and laity, and 
the success of the S^od which he decided 
to call was itself doubtful, be did not hesitate 
to call upon the Raja of Cochin t o use his 
temporal authority. To de Menzies, the hct 
that the Raja of Cochin was an unbeliever 
counted for little He was king, and as such 
his intervention as the temporal arm was justi- 
fiable, as even at the Holy Synod of Nicea, 
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it was an unbaptised emperor who presided. 
As he saw it the very idea of kingship impli- 
ed a priesthood of God 

The conception of Kingly power directly 
emanating from God and of its responsibility 
only to God was also a Hebrew conception be- 
fore it became a part of Christian thought. 
Daniel addressing Nebuchadnezzar says“Thou, 
O King, art King of Kings unto whom the God 
of heaven hath given the kingdom, the power 
and the strength and the glory.” The same 
doctrine is expounded by Solomon “Hear, 
therefore, O ye Kings, and understand, for 
power IS given you of the Lord and sovere 
ignty from the highest ” (Wisdom of Solo- 
mon VI 8) That all earthly power is but 
a manifestation of the supreme pakti is also a 
doctrine of Hinduism but m that sense it is 
not only the kingly power 'which is divine, 
but all power in whatever way manifested 
That IS the difference between the teaching in 
St John (XIX ii)jwhen Jesus addressing Pilate 
says, "Thou wouldst have no power against 
me except it were given thee from above,” 
and the Hindu theory of the world as a mani- 
festation of fakti. The doctrine that the 
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King’s po^\e^ \sas of di\ine ongin mvohed m 
itself a conflict with the nval authority of the 
Church which also claimed direct devolution 
of power from God. As there was no orga* 
nised church m Hinduism, the separation of 
religious life from the civil government was 
easy and natural. The “Jus Divinium” of the 
Dharma was above and beyond the State and 
the King was merely the protector and up* 
holder of it through his institutions. He could 
neither create the Dharma nor change it. 
In the field of “Artha” as worldly affairs, the 
State w’as supreme. 

The title of Rajant, with^luch many 
Rul ers w ireJiSiranted.^id not, it m ay be 
added, denote any reli gio us fu nction. In tlie J 
case of King lanaka of Mithi l.l. who is tlie 
Rajarsi par excellence, the name was meant 
to show both the sainthnessjjLlus lifaand his 
eminence as a philosopheL.and thmher, a true 
Rsi, faough a R aja. In other cases by the 
performance of the Yagas which are permit- 
ted to kings, like Rajasuya and A9v\amedln, 
the kings no doubt claimed this title. But i 
as I^hdasa says a righteous king by protect- 
ing the Rsis gets transferred to him one-sixth 
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of the Rsi’s spiritual wealth and thus him- 
self becomes a Rajarsi. The idea of the 
transference of a portion of the good and 
evil that the people do to the king is not new. 

In fact, Manu asserts that if an evil deed is 
left unpunished it visits the king who be- 
comes, perhaps all unconsciously, an acces- 
sory after the act Again he sajs, “ A king 
who protects his subjects receives from each 
and all th e sixth part of_th eir_sptritual merit 
if he does not protect them a six.th part of 
their dement also will fall on him”. The 
Mahabhtlrata also emphasises this In the r 
Aqiama vasika parva, Chapter iii, Yudhi* Ij 
sthira IS told not to forget that the good and j| 
evil of Karma of his people is shared by the’j 
king. 

That IS why it is enjoined that the king 
should devote himself to_eradicating- evil. 
Conversely, _the_Ruler^shares _in-the good 
deeds wh ich he en courages or renders possi- 
ble by his government. In this way, a Ruler 
who protects theRsis and other saintly menac 
quires merit himself, and though in the world, 
becomes Rajarsi. No priestly or religious ^ 
meaning is attached to this phrase. It is also 
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noteworthy that in the Rajarsi Vrlta of Kauta- 
lya, the process of becoming a Rajarsi is 
thus defined; control of oneself through 
the control of the six passions, wisdom through 
counsel, eyes through secret information, 
welfare of the common wealth through acti- 
vity, the maintenance of social order througli 
efficient management of affairs, love of the 
people, these make a Rajarsi. There is no 
religious meaning given to the word in any 
texts and it is clear that every good Ruler 
could be called a Rajarsi without in any 
sense being a holy man. 

The Hindu conception of kingship was 
therefore a s the arm of Ph arma, thejjjichang- 
ing law, the upholder _of_.social order, a 
limb of the social org^j^. The king had not. 
the right of changing the laws, but he was 
declared to be *‘t he Maker of his Age'\ This 
conception of the king being the Maker of the 
Age is one of the most important in Hindu 
political thought and requires careful exami- 
nation. 

“The various ways in which a king be- 
haves (resemble) the Krta, the Treta, Dwa- 
para and Kali Ages of the World’*, says 
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Manu. The same idea is repeated in other 
Smrti writers hke Narada XVIII 26-33, 
pp 217-8, Gautama VIII 1-11, pp. 214-5, 
Mahabharata declares whether it is the king 
that makes the Age or the Age that makes 
the king IS a question on which there is no 
room for doubt. TJie truth is that the king 
makes the Age. 

‘Iliilo va karanam rajno 
Raja va kalakaranam 
Iti te sam^ayaih ma bhuf 
Ra]a kalasya karanam/ 
j Qukra interpreted these ideas correctly 
when he said that the king is the3Iaker of 
<the Ag^as-the promulgator_ALcus toms » The 
J' faults of an Age are to be ascnbed neither to 
the State nor to the subject, bu t to the k ing. 
Again, the ki ngjs the_cause of setting in 
motion the customs, usages and movements, 
and hence is the cause and maker of the 
time. 

I ’^The Hindu theory therefore places on 
I'the king the respo nsibility of mouldin g 
I society , of ^rrecttng~usa ges7T3LinteTpreting 
I .trad ition and o f p^urging the,abuses of-social 
life Within the framework of Jhe_ sacre d law. 
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The sacred law he cannot change. The king 
cannot therelore legislate in our meaning of 
the term. But as the secular law of the 
Hindus is not only based on the Smrtis, but 
also on the acaras or usages, the king has 
the right of modifying, amending or even 
abrogating the usages which he considers as , 
being against the spirit of the A.ge. J^nu’s 
statement that the Yugas depend uporTthe 
behaviour of the king i^cs pgciany sig nificant. 
The~Hin3ir-conce'^on of Yugas though 
sometimes taken also as a chronological 
division, is essentially a classification based 
on characteristics. In the latter sense, it 
more like the division of history into periods 
like the Dark Ages, Age of Enlightenment, 
Age of Liberalism, Age of Reason etc. What 
the Mahabharata emphasises very correctly is 
that whether the reign of a king is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to Kaliyitga, that is the 
Age of evil and darkness, or_gf /a, the A ge of 
righteousness, is dependent on the ideals and 
p olicy ot the ki ng. Bhigm a leaves us in no 
doubt in respect of this interpretation. He 
states explicitly 

Krtam treta drrapara9ca 
ICaVi^ca bharatarsabha 
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Rajavrttani sarvSni 
/ Rajaiva yugam ucyate. 

Oh, leader of Bharatas the Krita, TrMa, 
Dwapara and ICah Yugas are all matters 
of the king. In fad it is the Raja who is 
spoken of as the Yuga. 

It was this doctrine of being the makers 
of the Age which gave to the idea of Hindu 
Jkingship the dynamic quality which enabled 
such histone dynasties as the Bhara S ivas, 
Yak atakas and ^uptas to take up the reform of 
Hinduism dter the incursions of the Kushans 
and'**the Huns, that gave the Vijayanagar 
dynasty its impetus m reorganising national 
life in the Deccan and the Maharattas their 
claim to reorganise a revival of Hmduism. 
The histoncal circumstances under which the 
Vijayanagar dynasty and the Maharatta State 
undertook their tasks did not enable them 
to deal with Hindu Society m a compre- 
hensive spint, especially as the champions 
of a society on its defence, they could at no 
time forget the circumstances of their ongin 
as the defenders and champions of 
orthodoxy. 
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That this idea of being the makers of the 
Age was not merely a theory but a principle 
followed by Hindu kings, or at least set 
before them as a part of their kingly duties, 
may be seen from the tact that in the histori- 
es of renowned kings this is invariably one 
of the claims made for them. In the sixth 
Taranga of Rajtarangini U is stated that^ — 

“Thus by a close scrutiny of this and 
other cases, 

he who knows how to distinguish 
between justice 

and injustice, ushered in the Krta 
\uga'’. 

Th ^universa lUv: of this conception may be 
seen from the fact that even in the inscriptions 
of l odo China , -reference s are n ffpn_made to 
the kinR s having inaug urated a different 
Yuga. So late as in the time of the Vijaya- 
nagar Emperors, it is declared — 

‘ Varnaframanam avanakrameJia 
dharmam sthirikritya padaigcturbhih 
kalim punaryaih kntayadbhih 
urvyam 

kalasya kaiia nripa ityadar§i.’ 
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“By his protection of the varnasrama, hav- 
ing established righteousness on its four feet 
(the four castes) and thus changed the Kali 
Age into Krta, he became the maker of the 
Age.” 

Qukra in his interpretation of this concep* 
tion# says “Time is divided into several 
periods, epochs and ages according in the 
first place to the movements, shape and 
nature of planets, and in the second place to 
the deeds and activities of men whether 
beneficial or hurtful, and great or small. The 
king is the cause of this setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements, and hence 
is the cause aud maker of iime. If ihe age or 
time were the cause, there could be no virtue in 
the actors.” 

> ThTldng in Indian thought, therefore, has 
. a dual capacity. Hejs^the prese rver and up- 
,diolder..oLI)h^rma, the conserver of social 
tradition: but he is also the transformer of 
tradition, one who is entrusted with the duty 
of removing abuses, or correcting wrong 
development, and of moulding society to the 
spirit of the time. Every age of Hindu revival 
has emphasised these two aspects, the pre- 
serving and the innovating aspect. 
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. It is this latter aspect which is really 
significant. The king is made responsible for 
the evils ot the age, for bad and unsocial 
customs, for the decay and degeneracy of the 
nation. It is his primary duty to rule in such 
a manner as would not only protect the 
people, afford them justice and ensure their 
economic prosperity, but also correct the 
wrong tendencies in social development, and 
look after their moral welfare. The king 
as tlie Maker of the Age is a conception 
which is a necessary counterpart to.the con- 
ception__oMhe * king as the upholder of 
Dharma. 
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Natuke and duties of kings (Continued). 

^ ^ The fundamental duty laid down m Hindu 
^ books for kings is the protection of the people 
to give them secunty of life, property and 
belief. 

"Lokaranjanamevatra rajnodharma^i Sv 
naian^i satyasya r.aksanam caiva vyavaharasya 
carjavam,” says the Mahabliarata 

The purpose of kingship being “protec- 
tion" m the wider sense, all other duties are 
made subject to it. Thus Dhrtirastra m the 
Mahabharata does not hesitate to say that the 
Raja who gives proper protection to his 
people IS equal to one who performs a 
thousand A^vamedlias. In the Rajarsi Vrtfa 
already quoted, ICautalya m describing the 
qualities which make a Rajarsi mentions all 
the methods of protection. In fact, the 
importance of his Artha?astra is that the duties 
; of kingship are therein visualised entirely in 
terms of secunty for the State and protection 
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for the people. Neither KauUlya not (3ukra 
noT ^niT' oC"l\ie other wnteis on ^janiti 
attach im portanc e to J^he ethical aspect of 
rulership deal with the problem of 
gov(^nraent almost wholly in terms of the 
material good of the State. 

For the purpose of protection, ^nd for 
that only, the king was guen almost absolute 
powers. He could m times of evtreme crisis 
collect whatever amount was necessary'; in^ 
fact, he IS even asked to sacrifice his own 
family. Prajapanpalana, the protection of llic 
subjects, IS the supreme duty. The purpose 
of that protection is that the people may not 
lapse into anay hy. As the Mahablurata says 
“Rum wiU overtake everything vf the king 
does not exercise his duty of protection." 

Wicked men would appropriate the pro- 
perty of others if the king does not protect 

If the king does not protect, impurity of 

birth would not be recognised: there would be 
no agriculture, no commerce: Dliarma would 

disappear injustice would reign: there 

W'ould be intermixture of varuasznd famine 
would ravage the country. Also if the king 
does not act as punisher the stronger will eat 
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the weaker according to the matsyanyaya or 
the Fish analogy ‘jate matsyamvabhaksyan 
durbalam balavattarah Under the protection 
of the king men being fearless can sleep 
With the doors of their houses open". 

This passage shows the nature of the 
protection which the king should afford ^ 
IS not merely protection from external aggrey 
ssion, it IS protection ^om ^us^e, from'" 
socnl anarchy. It is also the protection of 
the social order and the dharma laid down( 
as the basis of social organisation Mainte* 
nance of external and internal peace, the up*^ 
holding of the social order, the creation of 
conditions under which people can live a 
free hfe-this is the wider'’ meaning that the 
writers of politics give to the wdFd “protec- 
tion^ 

maintenance of justice and the panish- 
ment of offenders was theretorTliut another 
.aspect of the problem of protection ^The 
;Tlindu view of society was almost Hobbesian 
its belief that m a natural state all men are 
at war with one another and that like the 
big fish eating the smaller ones in a “natural" 
state, each one’s hand is against everyone 
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else. The Mahabharata gives a terrifying 
vision of life without protection and emphasises 
that it IS only by punishment, by danda, 
which is perhaps more appropriately frans* 
lated asjHs^o, that civilised life exists at 
all. Thistnaybe compared with St. Augus-^ 
tine’s statement, “Set lustice aside a’l^ ^at 
are k ingdoms but gr eat_jrobberies“, and hii 
interpretation of Cicero’s insistence on nghtl 
What Cicero means by right as fhe^basis o^ 
the co mmonwealt h. St. Augustine goes on, 
to explain, is tliat where there is no justice/ 
there can be no right. ‘ 

-^The upholding^ justiw, as the counter- 
part of external protection, is considered The 
supreme . dulv^n ^mgs ^lanu. as is natural 
in the case of a law-giver, emphasises this 
aspect. The different divine aspects in which 
the kingly power is supposed to be clothed 
are all, by him, related to the maintenance 
of justice “Having carefully considered the 
purpose, the power, the place and the time,” 
says Manu, “the king assumes the various 
shapes (of Indra, Agni, Yama, etc ) for the 
complete of justice' The king 

is asked to give his personal attention to the 
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administration of justice, with the help of 
learned and wise men and the rules of its 
administration are laid down with all the 
authority and sanction of sacred law. That 
the personal administration of justice in the 
last stage was not merely a theory but a fact 
in actual practice may be seen ^om the 
allusions to these matters in literature. When 
the question of the escheat of a traders 
property arises in Cakuntalam it is referred to 
' the king for his personal decision. There 
are numerous other allusions in the dramas 
which prove conclusively that the injunction 
that the king should act as a court of appeal 
was not merely a pious hope. 

JtisUiia was an exacting conception. 
^Manu lays down “Justice being violated 
destroys justice being preserved preserves “ 
“Justice must not be violated, lest violated 
1 justice destroy us”. Further the fundamental 
belief that the Karma of the people is shared 
by the Ruler, that the good and evil in the 
I Slate affects the spiritual future of tlie Ruler 
I was a powerful aid to tlie maintenance of 
justice. If by the good that the Rsis do the 
Raja becomes a Rajarsi, the Raja will also 
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become a criminal (pataki) if he does not 
maintain justice and put down crime. In 
fact, Manu’s statement that ‘justice being 
violated destroys’ is understandable only in 
terms of this conception that crime being 
encouraged, the Raja becomes an accessory 
to it. Manu declares (vm 304), “A king who 
protects his subjects receives from everyone 
a sixth part of their spiritual merit. If he 
does not protect them, the sixth part of their 
sms also will fall on him.” This doctrine is 


repeated in all texts and is, in fact, a funda- 
mental conception in Hindu political thought 
A ccording to the Hindu conception, the 
king IS not the fountain of justice, though he ' 
administers it. Justice is divir^_and_its 
social forms are those which are laid down 


in Smrlis The onginators of the Smrfis ar^ 
not kings but Rsis and other learned men.^ 
The king can only change customs as the 
maker of the Age, as 'Kalasya IQranam.’ he 
cann ot change t he laws, nor_the basis of 
pun ishm ent which is laid down liTTKe 
smntis. 

Thus it IS as a part of protection that the 
Hindu theory viewed justice The king was 
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the embodiment of both the principle of 
social defence as well as the right of each 
individual to live unmolested The origin 
of organised society, it was never forgotten, 
was to preserve humanity from being sub 
jected to the law of the jungle The enforce 
ment of law was therefore considered the 
first duty of the 1 mg and the essential part 
of mksaua or protection But what was the 
justice that the 1 mg was supposed to admi 
nister? The Hindu theorists leave us m no 
doubt about it In the ^anti Parva, the 1 mg 
asks Bhisma* 

What IS Justice? 

What IS its nature, 

What IS its form, what is its essence, 
How again does it remain vigilant, 
And maintain itself among people 
How does it keep awake and continu 
ously evolve 
Where does it reside. 

What are its ways ? (1) 

These questions are not only compre 
hensive but raise all the mam issues \vith 


(l) ^anti Parva Chapter CXXI verses 5-7 
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regard to the conception of justice as a social 
principle. 

The reply of Bhisma gives the best illus- 
tration of the Hindu view of justice — 

‘'Punishment is so called in order that thei 
righteousness of the king who is wide awake| 
may not suffer extinction. ..punishment is (air 
aspect of) the great Vi^nu (the protector or 
the world) It is the permanent and eternali 
form of God himself. The daughter of God\ 
is known (synonymous) by the appellations of 
LaksmI, Goddess of wealth, Niti“(Moral laws),^ 
Saraswati (Learning) and Dandanih " " 

Here Bhisma brings out two important 
facts Firstly, that justice is w hat binds 
society toget her, and is the great pro tective 
pnncip^,jind secondly, that economic pros- 
perity, moral welf are and c ultural advance- 
mcnt'arejJepehdent onjustice Justice is the 
basis on which society exists and evolves and 
eternal vigilance is enjoined on the king as 
his own righteousness is dependent on the 
maintenance of justice. Manu is equally 
emphatic. “Danda (penal justice) is the king,” 
he asserts, “it is the Lord, it is the protector 
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and regulator of the State The wise men 
regard punishment as the safeguard of social 
organisation ’ 

Like a true lav\-giver, Manu emphasises 
the majesty and all pervading character of 
justice “Justice keeps awake while all are 
asleep The wise know penal justice to be 
dharma The people are made happy only 
by the proper administration of justice * 

With the majesty of justice thus establisli 
ed, the law givers and acaryas did not leave it 
to be exercised at the will and pleasure of the 
monarcli Punishin g unjustly destroys the 
^ good hiruia of a king It deprives him of 
heaven and should thus be a\cided The hw 
givers further lay down that the king shall 
ordam punishment to offenders according to 
the merits of each case after having carefully 
examined it with reference to the place and 
time and the capacity and 1 nowledge This 
IS emphasised by an injunction to examine 
the tendencies and inclinations of the urong 
doer Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator, 
explains Manu's injunctions m the following 
manner — 
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*‘The dispensation of punishment should 
be ordained everywhere following this expla- 
nation. In the context 

'A.nubandliam panjfiaya de9akalau 
catatwata^ Saraparadhau caloUya dandam 
dandyesu patayet/ 

Anubandham stands for repeated inclination 
or generating tendency whatever or whoever 
induces him to act fully knowing that (or 
liim)-whether (he does it) owing to the 
hunger of his relations, or the company of 
religious associations or addiction to wine, 
gambling or to the prompting of mistaken 
ideas or his own will guided by others— 
these are instances of ^nubmid/in. De^a 
means village, forest, wilderness, water, 
motherland, hnd of birth etc. Kala means 
night, day, times of plenty and scarcity, child- 
hood, youth etc. Sam means capacity and 
incapacity, riches and poverty. AparCidha 
may be of 18 kinds. Having carefully decid- 
ed all this according to antecedents and 
consequents, one should so order punishment 
■that established o rder may not fail.” (1) 

(1) P. K Sen, (“From Punishment to Prevention”, 
P 8) 
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The king in his 'idministration of justice 
\\ as therefore no autocrat, dispensing rough 
and ready justice He was the arm of the 
law, the fountain of equity and the ultmiate 
defender of society through justice 

The commonweal of the people is the 
object of protection as well as of all other 
royal activity Raja is etymologically said to 
mean "one who makes the people love him ’ 
And Kautalya in defining the objects and 
duties of kingship declares it to be 'S^mui 
ihanena yogaksema-sandhavam! which hte 
rally means the securing of commonweal 
through initiative and enterprise 

It IS the active pursuit of such welfare that 
is laid down as the duty of the king It was 
not sufficient that Dharma was upheld, that 
justice was administered and protection afford 
ed These were merely passive qualities, 
Kautalya emphasises the dynamic character of 
a sovereign s duty He says- 

[ ‘Praja sukhe sukham rajanh 
prajanarii ca hite hitam 
j natmapn>am hitam rajnh 
prajanam lu pnyam hitam 
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tasraan nityolthito raja 
kuryadarthanufdsanam 
arlhasya mulaih ultl^naih 
anarthasya viparyayah’. 

Tanslated, this final conclusion of Kautalya 
means- 

^ ‘The happiness of the people is the 
■ happiness of the king 
Their good alone is his. 

His personal good is not his true 
good: the only true good being 
that of his people./' 

Therefore let the king be ever active 
in working for the prosperity and 
welfare of his people: for initiative 
and enterprise are the causes of 
prosperity, as lack of enterprise 
is the cause of min.' y 
That the ethical mjunctions of the Maha- 
bharata are on the same Imes need not per- 
haps be added, but what is of importance in 
the Mahabharata in this connection is not 
what Bhisma,the sage, advises Yudhisthira, 
but the extraordinary address of the blind 
Dhrtarastra to the people of his capital about 
the reign of his son, Duryodhana. That 
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Bhisma should advise Yudhisthira to do only 
what IS good for the people and should lay 
down the welfare of the people as the first 
maxim for a ruler to follow is in keeping with 
the character of both parties. But Dhrta- 
rastra’s speech, it can hardly be called any- 
thing else, is something unique. The occa- 
sion may be recalled. After Duryodhana 
and his brothers had been killed and the 
Pandavas established on the throne, 
Dhrtarastra, the blind father of the dead 
monarch, lives for a time in the capital, but 
finally decides to retire to the forest. Before 
so doing, he assembles the citizens of the 
capital and speaks to them in justification of 
his son. He recalls to them liow the dyna- 
sty of the Purus had ruled according 
to Dharma, andhow each one of that royal 
line had worked solely for the interest of 
his people, and that Duryodhana himself 
though the cause of much destruction had 
not oppressed the people. 

The reply of Safcalya, the leader of the 
citizens, to this address was as follows- 



Bhisma viryopa goodhena, Pitraca 
Uvz parthu’a 

Bhavat buddhiyujacaira PSnduna 
prilliivi kshila 

tatha Duryodhanenapi Rajnasnia 
paripalita 

Ka na smonvapi putraste Vyhkara 
kritavan nripa 

pitarlva suvisvastaslasralnnapi nara- 
dhipe 

Vayamasrna yatha samyag bhavita- 
viditam tatha*{l) 

In the same way as Santhanu, and as Citr* 
angada 

In the same way as your lather who was 
supported by Bhisma and Pandu under 
your wise counsel 

In the same manner Duryodhana protected us 
In no way did he oppress us 
With trust as in the lather we lived happily- 
It is moreover worthy ol note that though 
the Mahabharata itself is a book dominated 
by ethics and is cal ledjhe jfth Ved Ot in the 
chaptersdealing with the dut ies of kings, 

(l) Asrama Vasa Panra, claptM XII. 
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emphasis is laid in a most unusual manner on 
the secular aspect of sovereignty and on the 
duty that the king owes to the people. Bhi?ma 
even goes to the extent of saying thaf^tivity 
in the interests of the people is even greater 
than service to God, as one deals with certa- 
inty and the other with something that can 
only be inferred. 

‘Sadharanam dwyayam hieted 
daivam utthanam eva ca 
paurusam hi param manye 
daivam nipcitya muhyate.’ 

The welfare of the people, "Yogaksemanu- 
^ sandhanam", is laid down therefore as the 
unchanging Dharma of kings, greater than 
direct achievement of religious good, the per- 
formance of yagnas and other religious cere- 
monies Naturally, therefore, it follows that 
in deciding what is the good of the people, 
the Raja mustfollow not his own will but the 
will of his subjects On this matter also the 
texts speak with one voice. The Mahabharata, 
in a picturesque simile, asks the king to con- 
sider himself like a pregnant woman and ex- 
plains it as follows “"Just as a woman who is 
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pregnant at inconvenience to herself and sup- 
pressing her’own pleasure, does what is good 
for what she carries in her, so the Raja who 
follows his duty, setting aside his own inclina- 
tions, follows the will of the people”. 

‘Yalha hi garbhini hitva 
Svarh priyarii manasonugam 
garbhasya hitamadatte 
tatha rajnopi asamfayam 
Vartitavyam Kurugre stha! 
nityam dlmrmanuvartinu 
Svampriyam samabhityajya 
yadyat lokabttam bbavet,’ 

Nor do other teachers emphasise this prin- 
ciple any the less. Kautalya, £ukra and ICam- 
andaldpapatLfrom fhe authors_of_ Puranas, 
who repeat these inj unc tions as matters on 
which there can be no doubt, lay it down as 
the first principle of RajanlH. In a matter 
which is so universilly '"acknowledged and 
which no writer has disputed, it is unneces- 
sary to multiply texts. The more important 
aspect of it is that the kings themselves always 
proclaimed this principle as the one which 
guided them. The inscriptions of all great 
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kings emphasise their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of Rajadharma and the Ganga kings 
even proclaimed with pride that they assum- 
ed royal dignity with the sole object of work- 
ing for the welfare of the people The words 
they used are important - ‘Samyagpraja- 
palana-mdtrS-adhigataraja-proyojanasya’ - 
which literally translated means “of the king, 
who recognised the use of royalty only as a 
means of protecting his people well I Nor 
was this an empty boast. The other orthodox 
dynasties also assumed such titles as Dharma 
Mahar.ljadhiraja (Pallavas), 

Tlie Ruler’s duty to uphold the social 
order is a part of his duty of protection and 
has always been considered as such. We 
ha\e already pointed out that this mainte- 
nance of social ordetv, asm no way-tabainter-] 
preted as the_maintenance okan.unchange-; 
able tradition. The king as the Maker of (he 
Age was to correct abuses, modify customs 
and set in motion tendencies which wouldi 
lead to the establishment of better social 
justice. But such changes and modi-' 
fications must be in keeping with the 
principles laid down m sacred laws, and 
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'SlTouId not go against social discipline. The 
social order is to be protected. The dis- 
cipline which binds society is to be maintain- 
ed, but it was an essential part of the king’s 
duty to ensure that customs and practices 
which had lost their meaning and had merely 
become dead weights on social progress 
should be eliminated. 

Not only was the king enjoined to look 
after the moral welfare and contentment of 
the people^^IbuMheic^conomic^ prosperity 
was als o to be his special care. It was "his 
duty to encourag Orade andjnliustries, espe- 
cially to look'"afte r' cultivation and to secure 
fo e eac h_th e fru it of his-labqurs. The’Niti- 
^aslfa" writers press this point of view 
more than even the writers on ethics. The 
secular view of kingly duties naturally 
helped to emphasise this point, and 
Kautalya does not consider a king as in any 
way fulfilling his functions satisfactorily if . 
he does not encourage economic prosperity, 
taxation was to be easy and light and the 
king was to take only one-sixth of the produce, 
and in the case of merchants, o”iv <« fnv 
on goods. 
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The king was especially the protector of 
the gams or the corporations. As protector 
of Varna^rama, he upheld society. As pro- 
tector of the gatjas, he upheld and encourag- 
ed free economic life. Naturally, under a 
system of corporations, economic life was 
largely independent dCp^n iHTacti vity, and 
to a great extent unaffected by political 
changes. The important point in this con- 
nection is not either that the State helped in 
the growth of a healthy economic life, or that 
it did not, but that economic’life was control- 
led by corpor attons.which'dealtdirfictly with 
the State and were under.thejmmediate pro* 
tectioiToflheJcing. 

The duties of the king being secular and 
the conception itself being unconnected with 
religion, we may now enquire intojhe position 
in which the king stood to the religious life of 
the country. It is necessary to remember 
jthat in India there was at no time an orga- 
Wsed Church. The absence of a ChurcJi 
means also the absence of a heirarchy which 
puts forward rival claims to social obedience. 
Brahmins, though a priestly class, exercised 
no collective power, and their authority to 
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^bind and loose the conscience of men had 
no institutional sanction. All that _even_the 
highest rsi could do was to utter. a. solemn 
curs e.JThere was no^questipn3f5xwmmuni- 
cat jon, an a thema or in terdiction. Moreover, 
the theoretical exclusion of functions which 
was the basis of caste society involved the ex- 
clusion of Brahmins-as a caste, not as indivi- 
duals-from political power. The difference 
between Dharma and Aftha, between Brahma 
and Ksalra was always kept clear beyond 
doubt, and even Brahmins who became kings 
accepted in course of time the Ksatriya status. 
While it is true that the position of the Brail* 
mins rendered it impossible for the king to 
develop into an autocrat, the Brahmins them* 
selves could never develop into a theocracy 
in the absence of a spiritual head.^As a result, 
the medieval distinction between the City of 
Godjmd the City ^oLMa n never found any^ 
support in IndiaJThe Hildebrandian view of' 
society in which as against secular power, 
the priestly vicegerent of God would govern 
the world, exercising sway over kings and 
states in the name of God, was totally alien 
to Indian conception, and it naturally 
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followed that the principles of such thinkers 
as St. Thomas of Acqumas and Eggedio 
Collona, by which the city of man should 
be subject and must at all times subordinate 
to the city of God, and the Church Militant 
should stand grasping the two swords of tem- 
poral and spiritual power was unknown to 
Brahmin thinkers and was against their view 
of religion 

It IS also well to remember that the claims 
of State absolutism which in different forms 
still hold sway in Europe, both in democra- 
cies and in autocracies, arose as a challenge 
to the theory of theocrat ic absolutism. It was 
seen m the discussion of the character of 
Hindu kingship that the autocracy of the king 
m Europe developed really ns a rival claim 
to the Church’s yicegerencyxiLGDd. As against 
the Pope, the Emperor claimed to be the 
agent of God for mundane affairs and 
both Church and State were united in holding 
that absolute power as derived from God 
existed m some authority. The exclusion of 
the Church from temporal matters only trans- 
ferred these claims to the secular State. 
Hobbes, Bodin, Austin and others are there- 
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fore the direct descendents in spirit equally oi 
Hildebrand and Eggcdio CoIIonna on the 
one hand, and of Peirre de Vigne and Marsi- 
lius de Pavoda on the other. The State in 
Europe is supreme: it is not bound by any will 
other than its own and no conception of 
moral right binds it. 

The Hindu kingship never developed info 
this autocracy. The Hindu king was merely 
one limb of the body politic which consisted 
as Kautalya says, of the king, the council (i.e. 
the government), th e durga, th e fort ( i. e. the 
Army), the peo ple, the t r^surv, ( i. e. econo- 
mic prosperity and public finance ), and the 
territory. This integral conception of the 
body politic is a feature of Indian political 
thought and was emphasised by ail writers. 
It will be noticed that the Church or its equi- 
valent finds no part in this. The various parts 
of the State are described as including the 
government, the people, the army and finance 
apart from the Icing and the territory over 
which he rulesr Thisjdea_ pf the king being 
only one limb and not the" symbol represen- 
tative "bt the whoTe" as in Western thoughi 
stood in the"“way of a theory or"autocracy. 
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The most powerful kmg could not make him- 
self the combination of all powers because 
such an idea was not only against the Raja 
dharma, but against the prevailing concep 
tions of the people. 

Besides, there was the caste society, 
organised on a basis which it was impossible 
even for the most powerful king to interfere 
with The caste society m its institutional 
aspect was only an ideological fiction as 
Emile Senart has pointed out But its vice- 
like grip on the thought of the people and the 
“empire of the mind ’ which it exercised was 
such that any attempt to weaken or under- 
mine it was considered not only revolutionary 
but almost an unforgivable sin The caste 
society involved a theoretical distnbution 
of functions which barred the way of a 
monarchical absolutism No monarch how- 
ever powerful could for example elevate a 
Qudra to the position of a brahmin. The 
essential idea underlying the autocratic state 
IS that there is nothing beyond its legal 
competence It was, apart from going against 
physical laws, omnipotent with regard to the 
conduct, opinion and relations of men. It 
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could as in Ireland, declare that there was 
no Catholic who was worth more than 
£ 5, or as in the case of the Moors of 
Spam, Hugenots of France and Jews in 
modem Germany, expel or expropriate on 
the ground of religion, race or opinion. The 
Hindu State never claimed to possess such 
rights, because the idea of State absolutism 
wasunkno^vn to the Hindus. They recognised 
the limits of obedience due to the State and 
had in that matter a better conception of 
human values than the European theorists 
who combined in the modern state both the 
City of God and the City of Man, 
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The King and the State. 

According to Hindu conceptions, the 
King and the State were in no sense to be 
identified. The theory of “I’etat c’est moi” 
never found any support either with the 
writers of Nilisastras or with the rulers 
themselves.h) In fact their idea of the State 

(i) While It IS true that the lodiao cooceptioD of 
the State was ao integral one and therefore gave so 
countenance to the theory which is expressed m the 
term ‘Tetat c'est moi there is a statement m 
Kautalya which has been interpreted by scholars to 
mean that the king and the State are one and the 
same. 

Kautalya says that ‘'Raj^rSjyamiU prakrti sam 
ksepah" which means that in brief, the consUtuent 
elements, (the seven constituent elements discussed) 
can all be resolved into tbe King 

There is a vital difference between this point of 
view and the statement of the King and the State 
being the same. It is important first of all to note 
ID this connection that Kautalya has discussed in detail 
the sev en constituent elements. He attaches v alue to 
each and points out the position of each in the body 
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was lhat it consisted of seven “prakrtis” or 
constituent elements. “ The State, ” says 
Kautilya “is anjarganisnuof^even.limbs, tlie 
‘•Swami'I,(or the sovereign). ihe_officialdom, 
the _territory,..the,_fort,_t!ie kosa,_lhe army 
andjlie ally.’’ Every writer develops this 
integral connection between these seven 
prakritis. Now wliat are these seven units ? 
It is accepted in all political theory that a 
State must have a so verei g n, a rec ognised 
territory ; and a n ofRcialdom. Amatya as a 
“limb of the St ate” signifies that without 
institutio nal organisa tion, a State"” cannot 
c.xist. The executive machine ry is an organic 
part of th e State modern_j3ureaucracies 
arc nc\^r^jried_Jo{ emphasising_and Hindu 
theoryjustly recognises ^is idea. The fort 
and the army are considered independent un- 
its of the State, as protection is according to 
Hindu theory the main function of the ruler. 
It is perhaps significant that in most modern 
States, defence is outside the realm of 


politic, and the statemeot, therefore, could be only 
interpreted to mean that the other constituents of the 
State are all included in the term "Sovereign”. 
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ordinary administration and civil govern- 
ment. The Hindu view approximates to 
the Japanese and German practice of treating 
the defence of the country as independent 
of the administration of the State Kosa or 
treasury, denoting public finance is also a 
separate factor. The ally, or foreign 
policy, IS the last. Here the Hindu writers 
hold the view that a State without a foreign 
policy IS not fully sovereign because the 
protection which is the object of the State 
would be imperfect without allies and that 
the fort and the army would become weak 
and open to the attack of enemiesr 

Stated briefly, without reference to the 
technical terms which the writers on Niti- 
fastras use, the Hindu State involves a defin- 
ed territory, a “Swamin" or supreme autho- 
rity, an organisation for executive government, 
military power, foreign policy and sound 
public finance. Without any of these, no 
State IS considered as being a “Rdjya". The 
King was therefore only one of the constituent 
elements-no doubt a very important element 
as the head of the State and as the authority 
m whom was vested the direction of affairs. 
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All that Kautalya means when he says “Raja 
rajyamiti prakrti saihksepa^i” is that the 
supreme authority in the State implies all 
these and not that the King without the other 
prakrtis can constitute the State. 

The King in relation both to other kings 
and to his State is governed according to 
Hindu theorists by the three paktis (differeni 
kinds of power), all of which are in various 
degrees essential fu tures of h is kingship 
These paktis are termed UaniragakU, Prahhti 
gakti and Utsahagakli, Mantrapakti means 
the power derived from good counsel, deli- 
beratio n and intelligent.direction of policy. 
Prabhupakti or Kosapakti is the^power deriv-- 
ed from the econoimic and financial resources 
of the State. Utsahapakti indicates the power 
to act, i.e. the power_o{ the armed forces.' 
It is_j:lear that ^kingly power-in fact, the I 
power of every State-rests on these three. ^ 
Without them, sovereignty is only a form. 
What gives life to the form is the combination 
of these three powers. 

This division of powers is interesting as 
it shows that the Hindu theorists recognised 
the inter-dependence of high policy, sound 
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finance and armed strength. It is equally 
interesting to note that they considered it axio 
matic tliat Mantra9akti or the intelligent direc 
tion of policy to be superior to the other two 
ICautalya includes in his definition of Mantra,^ 
five elements-deliberation of the methods of 
initiating a policy, determination of the 
persons and the ways and means of expem 
diture, the consideration of the suitability of 
time, place, etc , the overcoming of obstacles 
and successful termination Mantrapakti, 
therefore, involves according to Kautalya, 
financial and other considerations In fact, 
he pours scorn on those rash monarchs who 
think that through armed strength alone, 
without intelligent control of policy, they 
can achieve anything He lays down the 
theory that army is but the mstrumenl of 
high policy which has been decided upon 
after taking mto consideration all the five 
aspects of Mantra. 

I The question of the private and public 
morality of kings is one which finds different 
Ireatment m ethical and «2/i treatises. In the 
Mahabharata, the conflict between the two is 
1 Kautalyi 11 Mavtr&dhikara pralcaraoa 
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emphasised as for example when^,king~Yu- 
dhi sthira is forced to lel l a Ue_in .order to 
secure the defeat of Drona, He was advised 
by ^ri KmHa to announce in the hearing of 
Drona that the latter^s son, A^watthama, had 
been killed in battle, and when that saintly 
King protested that even fora kingdom, he was 
not prepared to utter untruth, Krsna salved 
his conscience by pulling down a mud ele- 
phant alter naming it A^watlhama and justi- 
fied his action on the ground of political 
necessity. But MahSbharata as the text book 
of ethics does not accept the plea of political 
necessity and insists on taking Yudhi§thira to 
the purgatory as a punishment for the sin o^ 
having told this single lie. The conflict bet- 
ween public and private morality which this 
story emphasises is of course a fundamental 
one in politics. The Niti^astra writers, from 
I^autalya downwards, while recognising the 
conflict, relegate the ethical ideas to the realm 
of private morality, and hold that while 
the King personally should be a good 
man, in 'the' conduct of public affairs 
he should only~be' guided by policy. 
The Hegelian solution of this conflict by 
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the doctrine of the State being considered as. 
the realised ethical idea and therefore entitled 
to claim allegiance to itself as the highest etliical 
duty of man does not find expression in 
Hindu thought. The Hindu writers insist 
on the other hand that as the State alone 
affords protection and makes virtue possible, 
for the protection of the State all means are 
permissible, A King who does not protect 
his State by all the methods possible, whether 
moral or immoral, is considered to be unfit 
for his position. Kautalya especially lays 
down the theory that the State is above mo- 
rals and the King should not in public inte- 
rest hesitate to poison and assassinate secret 
enemies within the Stale or to create disaffec- 
tion in other States. 

Rules of public morality should'not stand 
in the way of policy and Kautalya 
does not hesitate to carry this teaching to 
its conclusion. When it is considered that 
the Artha Castra lays dowm that the King 
should be virtuous, subdue his passions and 
conquer himself, the extent of this conflict 
between public and private morality will be 
recognised. In this respect, the Hindu 
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political theory approximated to the realist 
school of Europe of which Machiavelli is the 
most celebrated exponent Like Machiavelli 
Kautalya and his successors also insisted on 
private virtue, but where tlie interests of the 
State were concerned the king’s private virtues 
were in no way to restrain him. ICautalya 
advises kings to get rid of the members 
of the royal family through secret agents. 
Again in order lo’put down disturbers of peace, 
he does not hesitate to advise the use of 
agents provocateurs. The use of prostitutes 
and gamblers for spying is advocated and the 
common method of sowing dissensions among 
powerful corporations is recommended. 
These suggestions show a family likeness to 
what the Florentine publicist advocated in the 
15th Century. 

Not only the Mahubharata and other 
books on ethics, but writers on Nitifastras 
also pro claim _Jhe,absolute^authority of the 
King over the_p_epple.andih e.co’relativ e duty 
of the^bjects to obey. In fact, Hindu theory 
confers no rights on the individual. The idea 
of liberty as such is absent in the conception 
of the State. It is the principle of protection 
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that is emphasised and as a result, the sub- 
ject in relation to the ruler lias no legal rights 
beyond that of rebellion. Qukracarya in chap- 
ter II d^nitely lays down that if the King be 
an enemy of virtue, morality and strength, the 
people have the right of rebelling against him. 
Nor IS this the doctrine of a radical thinker. 
The Mahabharata itself gives unequivocal 
authority to the theory that the people 'may 
rebel and depose a tyrannical ruler and illus- 
trates the doctrine from earlier examples 
of such rebellions and the desposition 
of legitimate kings. The Hindu theory, so 
far at least as the relation between the ruler 
and his subjects is concerned, approximates 
to the Hobbessian idea of a des ppXism temper- 
ed by the r igid to ^ebel. The restrictions to 
which the kings were subject.were ethical and 
based oji Ph arma. The laws of Dharma, a 
raler cannot override but the individual cannot 
claim protection on tlie basis of a Dharma 
which the King is morally bound to follow. 
The idea of personal liberty was therefore 
unknown as a political conception and could 
not develop in the absence of a Church with 
coercive powers which could stand up to the 
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ruler or a nobility which could enforce its 
demands by continuous threats of revolt. It 
is well to remember that the development of 
the idea of personal liberty in Europe was 
the outcome of the fight between the nobles 
and the King. Tiie Magna Carta itself was 
what the nobles with the support of the 
Church extracted from the King, But it must 
be slated that neither the Magna Carta 
in England nor the rights and privileges of 
corporations generally in the Middle Ages 
involved the conception of liberty as un- 
derstood it to-day. The true conception of 
liberty in a Stale can only be understood, 
maintained and upheld either by ..Courts of 
Laworother similar institutions. It is also clear 
that inlhe ultimate^naiysis as against the 
State, the cihze^can^cnjoy _no- liberty. No ' 
method has yet been evolved for guarantee- 
ing that elusive privilege. All democratic 
nations make proviiioiTfor what is known in 
the polite language of constitutional law as 
the suspeiision of constitutional guarantees; 
that is to say tl^t in an emergency of which 
the S tate alon e is^the judge, all c ivil Jiberties 
can be^brogated^Even in England, alleged 
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to be the home of hberty, the experiences 
of the period of the Great War have 
proved that in the circumstances of modern 
life, liberty is it iair weather fiction, 
tolerated so long as it is convenient to the 
State. Yet, generally speaking, in the 150 
years which have followed the American and 
French Revolutions, humanity has come to 
attach value to the conception of the indi- 
vidual having rights as against the State and 
the liberal political experiments, whatever 
measure of success they have achieved, have 
all been directed towards the single object of 
safeguarding to tlie individual a feeling of his 
own worth, independent of the sovereign and 
the State. 

Hindu political theory made no effort 
^towards this. T he individua l, as such, had 
Ino rights The ruler was asked'To be* a 
benevolent despot, a father to his people 
Numerous are the injunctions meant to bring 
home to the King the necessity of being loved 
by his people "The most miserable king," 
says f ukra, ''is he whom the subjects look 
upon with terror." The best of kings,’ says 
the Mahabharata, “is he m whose territory 
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the people go about \Mthout fear as sons 
;n their paternal home: where the people do 
not have to hide their wealth, where the Ruler 
knows right and wrong.” 

‘Putra iva piturgehe visaye yasya manava^ 

Nirbhaya vicansyanti sa raja rajasat- 
tamal^ 

agudha-vibhava yasya nara rasatra- 
nivasinah 

naya panaya- vetla yas sa raja rajasat- 
tamai? ” 

That undoubtedly was the ideal, but liberty 
IS not guaranteed by the enunciation of ideals. 
What was there m the Hindu St ate org ani* 
sation to prevent a.bad Jcing_from ignoring, 
these ideals even m ordinary circumstances. 
The Rajatarahgini which is the only detailed 
Jiistory, apart from geneologtcal details, which 
fhas come down to us, show's that many kings 
did actually set at nought these principles 
and grossly oppress tlieir peoples The re- 
medies open to the private citizen were in 
practice nothing at all. Systematic oppres- 
sion can be remedied by rebellion or by 
resistance, but the conception of liberty 
involves not merely the vindication of public 
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rights when violated on a large scale, but 
when violated in regard to the poorest and 
meanest individual That principle was 
totally unknown and unrecognised by Hindu 
theorists 

As we haie pointed out earlier, the Hindu 
conception of the State is significant in so far 
as it has no theological aspect. Tlie Slate and 
the religion are unconnected The Hindu 
State deals only with the relations of man 
wth his fellow beings and not itilk God, and 
hence tlie king has no sacredotal character. 
His duties are entirely secular and his rela* 
tions with his people are governed not by the 
plenhtude ot power given to him by God, but 
by the secular duties of his office 

How, it may be asked, in a community 
so dominated by religious beliefs, was such a 
separation possible, and how was it given 
effect to. The answer is simple. The idea 
of giving unto Caesar what is his and unto 
God what is His laid down by Christ as the 
eternal principle of relations between civil 
and religious authority was possible in India 
because there was no Church which claimed 
rival authority to the State The Hindu 
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religion was personal and not institutional 
and as such the conflicts which arose in 
Europe about the primacy of the City of God 
and the city of Man had no place in India. 
There w'as not even a priesthood, as such, in 
India. The Brahmin caste which claimed 
the monopoly of religious knowledge was 
never a priesthood in the Western sense, 
with_a„unity-_oL_inlerests_and-a - common 
spiritual alle gianc e. The idea of the Church 
combining the powers of Caesar and of 
pontifex maximus was impossible in a society 
which denied.altogelher-the right-of-ecclesi- 
astical organisation and whose fun dam entel 
religious beliefs were'base^'ori^ the practice 
' of thejndjvld^ dharma. Equally alien to, 
the Indian conception were the pretensions 
of the monarchist schools whose great 
champions in the Middle Ages were Dante 
and Marsilius of Padova. In the absence of a 
Church with coercive powers and a priest- 
hood with authority to bind and loosen, 
theocratic pretensions such as Hildebrand 
put forward were impossible in India. 
Equally impossible was it for kings to deve- 
lop the theory of supreme authority, of State 
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omnipotence in the absence of iegistafive 
pouersi as the ^laQna laid down in the 
sacred books nas a bov e ki ngs and priests ^ 
r»^ Further, the inescapable connection be 
bveen caste organisation and society rendered 
it impossible either for the Church or for the 
State to put forward claim to absolute po'aer 
There is ample evidence to prove that the 
absolute division into four castes was theo 
retical, but that does not take away from the 
fact that Hindu society was organised on the 
basis of innumerable castes, all connecting 
themselves with and bringing themselves 
into the fold of the four varnas Mjgbher than 
kings and priests and secular m its essential 
organisation stood this caste^spciely, mal mg 
the kings powerless jn regard to _social life 
and nullifying even the claims of Brahmins 
to everything but reverence m this and the 
control of the ne\t world 

It was not only the absence of the Church 
that differentiated the Hindu State from the 
Western conception of it There was also no 
aristocracy m the proper hereditary sen^e m 
Hindu society It should be remembered that 
the aristocracy of graded rank such as there 
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exists m the West, is the outcome of the feudal 
system The Roman Empire even unde 
the Caesars had only an anstocracy of office, 
consul, senator and the like, and no territorial 
nobilitj It \vaS when the feudal system came 
into being that an aristocracy based on the 
ownership ofland, with hereditary privileges, 
came into existence Th e king w as the 
pri mus inter pares and the n obles coul d say, 
as they actuall^did in_Spain, that they were 
m every respect the equals of the king except 
m money. The conception of the State 
as the three orders, the ^ergy, the Nobility 
and the People, w*arwsenlially feudal and in 
the absence of hereditary territorial rank, 
the ‘‘Estates”, as such, find no place in 
Indian theory The Samantas and Mandale 
9waras m Hindu kingdoms were, properly 
speaking, not nobles but^lvmgs,-who had 
been conquered_but allowed to continue in 
the^osition by the bigger States In relation 
to their own subjects, they had the same obli- 
gations and the same duties as other kings 
Neither Kautalya nor any of the Nitigastra 
writers speak of the nobility The epics also 
make no allusion to the nobles m a State 
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The machinery of government which is 
described m full detail takes account only of 
officials The aristocracy, as such, did not exist. 

One reason for this absence of hereditary 
nobility in monarchical States in ancient 
India IS the existence of the caste society. 
The homontal division which the caste 
postulated made any other alignment on the 
basis ofliirth-mipossible A hereditary aristo- 
cracy could not therefore con^^into exist 
ence with any sense of community of 
interests Caste system made it impossible 
for the big landowners to form into a body 
of nobles 

The only nobility known to Hindu politi- 
cal experience was m the case of the tribal 
oligarchies like the Vrsnyandhaka Bhojas of 
the Mahabharata, the Lichchavis, the Cakyas 
and the Maukharis of the early Middle Ages. 
The Vrsms and the Andhakas were Yadavas 
and it IS clear from Mahabliarata that their 
government was conducted by an oligarchy 
of nobles. While Krsna was the head of 
the Vrsms, Babhru and Ugrasena were the 
chiefs of the Andhakas The Vrsms called 
themselves a Rajaiiya gam, or corporate 
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sovereign body. In the historic period, we 
have the Lichchavis about whom both Hindu 
and Buddhist literatures give fairly full and 
accurate information. In the Lalita Vistara 
(Lezmann’s edition, page 21), it is said of the 
Lichchavis that each one of the tribe con- 
siders himself to be a king. (Ekaika eva 
manyate aham raja aham rajeti.) This aristo- 
cratic tribe, like the Serenities of Venice, 
acquired almost imperial status, and the 
greatness of the Gupta dynasty is claimed 
on the basis of their marriage withaLichcha- 
VI lady. The 9^kyas also had an aristocratic 
organisation. But these are States where the 
sovereignty was in the hands of an oligarchy. 
We have no example either in the epics or 
m the Puranas of a monarcliical State in 
winch there was a hereditary aristocracy. 

If then the first and second Estates did 
not exist, what was the position of the third 
Estate, or tlie people in relation to the king. 
The king was admittedly the sovereign and 
the protector of the people, but it was made 
equally clear that he was the servant of the 
commonwealtli. The idea which is emphasised 
by all the writers from the earliest times to 
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Qukra IS that the taxes in a state were the 
wages paid to the king by the people for 
his services. The MahTibharata, Minu and 
all the other writers on Rajadharma lay this 
down as an axiom. Cukra expresses the idea 
in the most explicit terms as follows “The 
ruler has been made by Brahma a servant 
of the people, getting his revenue as his 
remuneration. His sovereignty is only for his 
protection/' 

sva bhaga blinlya dSsyatve 
prajanam ca nnpah kntah 
Brahmana svami rupe stu 
palanartham hi sarvada. 

^ Sovereignty is merely the form and 
Authority only the method by which the king 
^may serve the people. But in what relation* 
ship did the people stand to the king ? 
The texts lay down that the king should 
look upon the people like his own children. 
That is merely an ethical conception, an 
imaginary bond which conferred no privi- 
leges and imposed no obligations. Was 
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there any association between the people 
and the ruler ? Hindu political theory, as 
opposed to practice, recognised none. The 
ruler had only the obligations of enlightened 
self-interest and the ethical duties imposed 
by Rajadharma. The niti^astras lay down 
no institutional relafionsbip between the 
people and Jhe~rul^ ’ 

It may be said that both the text b ooks 

on mti and the_Hterary an^ historical 

records speaU of Rajqsabha, or the ^Councils 
of the King, and that "p ukra , ^r example, 
gives the details of the Council House in which 
public questions should be considered and 
discussed. Undoubtedly, the king s had t heir 
councils; no_man_jcan__g^eTn a State by 
himself. He must necessarily take advice, 
consult hi^ri^ds,_discuss his projects. 
Cukra even says: — 

“Even if the work be a trifling one, it can 
be performed only with difficulty by a single 
person. How can the great affairs of a 
kingdom be attended to unassisted ? Even 
when the king is gifted with exceptional 
knowledge and is a master of the Qastras 
and is expert in statecraft, he should not by 
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himself decide on political matters wthout 
the advice of his Ministers. The sagacious 
ruler sliould accept the considered advice of 
his Ministers, officers, and subjects who take 
part m discussions, and not be guided by 
his own visions *’ (Chapter II) 

The ministry was of course an integral 
part of the State Even Manu calls a king who 
tries to rule by himself as unfit for his duties 
It was always a maxim with Hindu theorists 
that the views of tlic Ministers* Council should 
prevail over those of the king That this was 
not merely ihe theory but the actual fact of 
Hindu constitutional practice is proved by 
epigraphical records. Rudradaman’s proposal 
to repair the Sudar^ana lake was overruled 
by his Ministers’ Council Rajatarangim gives 
numerous examples of the Ministers over- 
ruling the suggestions of the king. In fact 
the relations between the Ministers and the 
monarch were governed by a rigid code. For 
a detailed discussion of the subject I can only 
refer the reader to chapters XXX & XXXI 
of Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity. 

What was the work of the Ministers' 
Council ^ Apart from what might be called 
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the departmental work of each individual 
Minister, the functions of the Ministers’ 
Council included the following according to 
Bharadwaja as quoted in Kautelya: — 

Mantro, mantraphalavapti 
Karmanustanam aya vyaya karma 
dandapranayana 
Rajyaraksanam 
Vysanapratildra 
Kumararaksanam 
Abhisekha9ca 
Kumaranilm ayatham 
Amatye?u. 

While this is a comprehensive definition 
of ministerial functions one fundamental 
difference between ministerial responsibility 
as un dersto od.torday^and.the responsibility 
as envisaged by the Hindus should be noted. 

The essential question is who chooses the 
advisers. If the ruler himself chooses his 
advisers, or the advisers are only his officials 
then the people, as such, have no voice. U is 
only when the people decide who should 
give advice on their behalf to the king, that 
they can be said to be integrally connected 
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with the State. That right of advice may be 
tiirough representative institutions, through 
corporations, through caste pinchayats, or 
through other similarly constituted bodies. 
In the theory of Hindu kingship, no such 
Tight IS given to the people. 

In practice, however, the position was 
different, Mr, Jayaswal lias shown by numer- 
ous e-^amples that 'whatever the theory of 
the sole right of the king to govern might 
have been, the people developed , cons titu- 
tion al rig hts m practice. The growth of the 
commercial Ganas or corporations also 
gave to the people the right to be consulted 
and made them an integral part of the State. 
In the “Narada Smtli”, there are statements 
which clearly prove the existence of State- 
recognised corporations such as Naigamas 
and Ganas. The Naigama is explained as a 
corporation o£ ci tizens . The prenis or traders’ 
guilds and the Ganas_or general corporations 
with civic rights were also recognised institu- 
tions These latter_exercised judicial power 
also Pukra in chapter IV, section V, says* “The 
prenis will try cases not tried by “Kulas”, the 
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Ginas will tr y the cases lelt by the p renis**. 
Manu himselE recognises the judicial aulho 
Illy oi the seh-goveming associations of citi- 
zens He says “Jati janapadan dharmin 
grem dhartnangca dharmvid samiksya kula- 
dharmingca swadharmam pratipadayet ” 

The inscriptions at Nasik__ and l uvinar 
bear witness to the flourishing guilds of 
artisans. P otters^ weavers and , other com- 
inun ities we re organised on an occupational 
basis, and they were largely self-governing.* 
The king -deal L-With them through their 
headmen. T he rulers themselves entrusted 
endowments tor adimnistrahon to such 
guilds The existence of these corporations 
gave an institutional character to the rela- 
tions between the people and the State which 
did not find a place m pure theory and it is 
important to note that the epigraphic records 
fully bear out the rights which these corpo- 
rations enjoyed. Apart from this, certain 

1 Epigrftp^ica IndicaVol VIII, 82-88 
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privileged classes possessed special political 
rights.^ 

We have now discussed the king's relations 
with the church, nobility and the people, or 
in Western phraseology, the three estates, 
and shall proceed to examine the relations 
between the ruler and the administrative 
machinery-the officialdom which, according 
to Hindu theory, is one of the constituent 
parts of the State. In this matter, the Indian 

1 The political posihoo of the pauras, oaigatnas 
and J&sapadas has alna>s been a matter of doubt and 
difHcult) . That they exercised independent political 
power vnthin the Stale and m some cases e\eQ issued 
coin« IS clear from epigrapbical records These insti 
tutions are also alluded to continuously m literature 
For example in the Ramayanx it is sxid 
Brahmanah janamuKhy aqca 
Paurah janapadai salia 
Sametj-a manlrayitxH tu 
Samatlim gata buddhaja 

Kliaraielas inscriptions speaL of them, cies tn medi- 
eval times they continued to exist and to exercise great 
political power. Best inforroed opinion holds that 
pxuras w ere corporate bodies of citizens that naigxmxs 
were commercial corporations that jSnapadas were 
iwpular assemblies 
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thinkers were far in advance of European 
political theorists. Until the beginning of 
this century no European writer on politics 
everJiealisediheintegraLconnection.between 
the State and the Civil Services. To them, 
the problem of the State was the problem of 
reconcilrnglibertywithobedieim^^European 
thinkers till our own day, drawing their 
inspiration either from the futile.s peculatio ns 
of Greek philosophers or from the legists of 
the RQman(both imperial and ecclesiastical) 
tradition were concerned with the theory of 
sovereignty. In India, the essential__question 
was not the phUosophic.basis of^sovereignty, 
but the orga nisational c haracter of the 
State. 

Thus when A ristotle wa s discussing with 
pueril^ systema tisation t he, different kinds 
of States, Ills contemporary, I&utalya, who 
enunciated the doctri n e that the act ivihes of 
the Slate sho uld be solely for th e„welfare 
of the^people_ (Yoga-ksema sandhdnam', 
was concerned with the organisation 
of the great departments of State. The 
more important civil departments that lie 
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enumerates and discusses are the following - 
accounts, revenues, mines, arsenal, cuctoins 
and taxation, agriculture, excise, and animal 
husbandr) 

The administrative organisation of the 
State IS prescribed b> ICautalya in great detail. 
The State was conceived as a complex of the 
activities of its arms or departments, which 
co\ ertd every sphere of the life of the people 
Through its departments of storehouse, com- 
merce, forest produce, weights and measures, 
tolls, weaMng, agriculture, pasture lands, and 
liquor the State controlled the economic life 
oftheptople. Yajnavalkya eienlays down 
that it IS the duty of the king “ to discipline 
and set right families, castes and all guilds and 
associations-prenis, Ganas, Janapadas-who 
may have deviated_froiiL_theii_duties.”^ No 
part of the activit y of life was left uncontrol 
led. Among the departments mentioned by 
Kautalya was one to control prostitutes 
Municipal organisation w as equally insisted 
upon. That these were not merely theoretical 
elaborations but descriptions of existing 


1 Quoted m Beni Pra'ad-Theory of Go\ eminent, 
p. 175 




institutions can be seen from the detailed 
instructions regarding the work of the account 
office, for example, in Artln Oastn. Kauhlja 
describes the appurteninces necessary for 
the offices, seats Cor clerks, shelves for ac 
count books etc. He proceeds then to indi 
cate the various sections of the department, 
there was to be a separate section dealing 
«ith financial transactions with neighbouring 
States, those dealing with prenis, Ganas and 
other forms of corporation^, were recorded m 
another section The accounts of govern 
ment commercial operations giving “the 
description of the work carried on, and of 
the results realised, the amount of profit, loss, 
expenditure, delayed earnings, the amount of 
Vyaji (premia in kind or cash) realised, the 
status of the government agency employed, 
the amount of wages paid, the number of free 
labourers engaged, pertaining to the invest 
ment of capital of any works” are to be care 
fully kept in another section There was 
also a section where the precious gems 
were weighed, registered and deposited 
The organisational and administrative 
character of the State was thus emphasised 
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by the writers of Artha astra. To them 
the theory of sovereignty mattered little. 
Political organisation in the sense of auto- 
cracy, aristocracy and democracy about 
which the Greek writers were concerned 
hardly affected Indian thinkers. They took 
monarchy as the norm of political organisa- 
tion, though everyone accepted that there 
were other equally ortliodox forms of 
sovereign power. Hindu writers were con 
tent to repeat the theory of sovereignty 
found in earlier sacred writings, but their 
contribution to the theory of the Slate was 
not affected by it. 

The king s relation to public revenue was 
a matter to which the Hindu thinkers attached 
great importance. The revenue system of the 
Hindu kings w'as very rigid and it has 
been the subject of exhaustive study by 
scholars. I can only draw attention here to 
the remarkable analysis of it by Dr. U Ghoshal 
to which the student may turn for detailed 
information Here we shall^ only jdeal with the 
king’s relahon to the revenue^ollected from 
his people. The theory of taxation as we 
noticed before was that the king was entitled 
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to take one-sL\tli of the produce, and a share 
of merchandise as the price of protection 
which he was affording to his people 
he the absolute master of the money thus 
collecled"^ The hrst charge bn that revenue 
was the expenditure m regard to ^protection 
The highest duty of a ICsalnya is to protect his 
subjects, for the king who enjoys thercwards 
(the sixth part) is bound to discharge that 
duty 1 A king who does^not^ischarge 
this dutyjjut joUects the taxes Will go to hell 
and will_take up on h ims elf the sms and 
cnmes_pC lus people Mahabharata sa>s that 
the king who collects his sixth part should 
spend it on protection 2 

As may be expected, Qukra takes the 
most radical view with regard to public i 
revenue His principles are that the strength of 
a kingdom lies m a prosperous people and on 
sound public finance based on light -taxation 
and his injunctions against kings who levy taxes 
for self-enjoyment are very stnct “The king 
should have wealth for the protection of the 

1 Manu IX 254 

2 CintiPar.aCXXXlX 100 
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people and not for other purposes ”* “ New 
duties and taxes are vexatious to the people 
and should therefore be avoided” and he is 
emphatic that the ruler who exacts the taxes 
through avarice is ruined along with his 
subjects 2 puLra further emphasises that the 
king*s wealth is for public purposes only. He 
sajs "The collection of ta\es IS for the main 
tenance of the army and the protection of the 
subjects, and the performance of sacrifices 
The collection tint is made a king’s personal 
purposes as well as for self-enjoyment leads 
to hell.” The king cannot, it is clear, use 
the public revenue for self-indulgence, and 
as the Mahabharata says, a king who after 
collecting taxes does not utilise them for 
protection is a thief among kings ^ 

Cukra m describmg the duties of a finance 
minister says "The Suraantra should com- 
municate to the king the amount of commodi- 
ties laid by, the amounts of debts etc , the 
amount spent and the amount of surplus or 
balance in both moveables and immoveables 

1 Qulcra chapter ii 67 

2 Qukra, i 420 

3 ^anti Parva, CWXIX, 100 
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during the course ot the year. How many 
cities, villages and forests are there, the 
amount of land cultivated, who is the receiver 
of the rent, the amount of revenue realised, who 
receives the remainder after paying the rent, 
how much lands remam v^nculttvated, the 
amount of revenue realised through taxes and 
fines. The amount realised without cultiva* 
tion, how much accrues from forests,. tlie 
amount realised through mines and jewels.”^ 

It will be seen that the finances of the 
kingdom were not left to the king to admini* 
ster as he pleased. The finance minister 
has every year to prepare a balance sheet, a 
proper budget of receiptand expenditureand 
a detailed examination of resources. I^utalya 
who was also a practical administrator gives as 
we have seen a description of the organisation 
of the account office which provides evidence 
of the scrupulous care that the Hindu kings 
used to have in the administration of public 
funds. 

It will be seen that the idea prevalent in 
some quarters that the revenue of the State is 
the private property of the ruler has no 
1. Cukra, Panini office editioo, p. 73. 
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support in Hindu theory. The king is 
entitled to take only a share for his mam 
tenance and it is held to be both sinful and 
impolitic to hoard money through avarice as 
well as to spend the money collected by 
taxation for personal indulgence. Hindu 
political theory does not permit either and 
holds strictly that the king’s wealth is for the 
protection of the people and if it is misused 
for personal purposes, it is no better than theft 
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Kingship, Empire and Autocracy. 


“A ruler has been made by Brahma a 
servant of the people, getting his revenue as 
his remuneration. His sovereignty is however 
only for protection.*' fulcra, p. 20. 

Originally the Hindu kings were only 
leaders-A^e/d. But even in Vedic times, the 
idea of samrat, cakravdrtw, the king who 
sub dues others holds imperial sway was 
familiar. It is with the geographical expan- 
sion of the Ar yan p^opksjthai-n-change 
came oy er th e primitive conception of a 
tribe with its leader. When the tribes had 
spread over the mraense plains oE the Gan- 
getic vatley, the political Jact of rulers who 
through their power were able to subdue 
other kings and to bring other States under 
their control gradually emerged. The Vedas, 
therefore, speak of samrats and cakiavartins 
and the idea of imperial power becomes a 
part of Hindu political tradition. With the 
‘ gradual expansion of the political organisa- 
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tion, first to Atyavarti and later to the 
whole of India, the imperial idea becomes 
defined as that of an overlordship which ex 
tends either to the whole of Hindustan north 
of the Vindhyas or to the whole of India “ 

Mere military conquest does not howe\er 
mihe an emperor. Such a ruler may become 
a great king, a Maharaja, but not a sararat 
It was only after the a^wamedha was per- 
formed that the king became an emperor. 
It will be seen therefore that the position of 
the samrat in Vedic times was not hereditary 
but personal, and it did not give either addi- 
tional power or higher authority. Kautalya 
has defined (he scope of the conception of 
an orthodox Hindu Empire. “De^a-prithiil 
Tasyam Hima val Samit^iiniara m ud ichinam 
naia sahasra panmanaui iiryak 

cakra'^U kshetram ” The territory is the earth, 
VIZ the area between the Himalajas and the 
sea which is 9000 yojanas in extent running 
northward obliquely is the sphere of cakn 
vartin. 

Erom the time of the Mahabinrata battle, 
there is this conception of the Empire of 
India, held m hereditary succession. The 
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genelogical lists which are attached to the 
Puranas show tlie persistence of this tradition) 
and the orthodox adherence to the imperial 
theory. From the time of tlic Jfauryas, how- 
ever, the theory IS at leasLto some— extent 
translated^nlo praclice.^Tlic three Mauryas 
were Emperors of India, and l!ie Senapati 
Pusyamitra, though he did not assume the 
imperial title himself, continued the tradition 
by the performance of a^wamedha for his 
son, Agnimitra, as may be seen from Kill* 
dasa's Malavikagnimitra. The great gap in 
the imperial tradition was'the period between 
150 k. D to 350 after which date the Guptas 
earned on the tradition and announced their 
imperial achievements m coins, pillars and 
literature. BuLpatient-jesearch has shown 
that ^en greater than the Guptas were the 
Bharasivas and the VakataKas W'ho not only 
assumed imperial dignity, but by the per- 
formance of no less than ten apwamedhas 
united north India into one Empire. As the 
Bharasivas proudly declare m a copper plate 
inscription* — 

‘Parakramadhigata Bhagirathyamala-Jala 
MurdhabhisilvtanimDesaswamedha-avabhnta 
snananam Bharasivanam ’ 
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“The Bharasivas who were anointed to 
sovereignty with the holy water of Bhagirathi 
which had been obtained by their valour, the 
Bharasivas who performed their sacred 
Oath on the completion of 10 agwamedhas/'W 
From this great dynasty, the imperial 
tradition is taken up by the Vakatakas, 
Pravarasena I of which family himself per- 
formed 4 agwamedhas and assumed the title 
of Samrat. It is from the Vakatakas that the 
imperial tradition is inherited by the Guptas. 
The imperial sway of the Guptas is fully 
known and recognised in Indian history; but 
the idea till now was that it was merely the 
achievement of a dynasty which died with it. 
It is necessary to emphasise tliat this is in no 
sense correct. The imperial tradition pass- 
ed to the Guptas through the Vakatakas, and 
when the descendants of Samudra Gupta, 
after centuries of imperial rule, ceased to 
govern Aryavarta, the empire, after a period 
of anarchy was divided between the Qiladitya 
dynasty in the north and the Calukyas in the 
south. From the revived Vakatakas in the 
Vindhya area, the imperial ins ignas, thelibe- 
(l) Jayaswal History of India, p. 7. 
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rated Ganga and Yamuna, and the Makara 
Torana and the Kanaka Danda, passed on to 
the Calukj’as, and Pulikesm I, wlio perform- 
ed his a?wamcdha at Vaiapi, and Puhkesin II, 
nho \\'as» as he proclaims *‘Harsa vichcda 
hetu", the reason for the rum of Harsa, were 
claimants to the imperial throne of India. In 
any case, the tradition lived with them, and 
by the performance of a^vTOmedlia, they main- 
tained the glory of the imperial idea. It is 
important to note that the idea of a legitimate 
Murdhlbhisikta Emperor of India did not m 
any manner die with the Mussatman invasion, 
as the Emperors of Vijiy.anagar, fully alive to 
the tradition, emphasised their connection 
with the Caluky.is and thereby brought 
themselves into line with the pur.anic samnits. 
In the Madana Gopala Swamm temple 
at Madura, the Emperors of Vijayanagar arc 
described as the “most excellent in the family 
of Satyasaya and the gem of the Calukyas.” 
When this connection with the imperial 
tradition is recognised, the full significance of 
the change of name of the capital into Hampi 
Hastinavali will be understood. In theory, it 
wasHastinavati, the legitimate capital of Hindu 
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India, and further significance attaches to 
such phrases of glorification as “seated on his 
throne ruling the whole kingdom extending 
from Setu to the Sumeru and from the hilf of 
sunrise in the east to the end of the western 
mountains, eclipsing the fame and righteous- 
ness of even Nrga, Nala, Nahusa and such 
others." (1) 

Though the rest of India was under the 
Mussalmans, the Vijayanagar kings held to 
the theory that the Karma Bhumi, the sacred 
land of the Hindus, had contracted to the 
area actually under their sway, and they were 
the legitimate rulers of Jambudwjpa, m suc- 
cession through the Calukyas to the epic 
kings, the rest of India being a kind of India 
irredenta. That is the explanation of their 
calling their capital Hampi HasUnavaUy and 
declaring that their kingdom extended from 
Setu to Sumeru. The imperial tradition was 
kept m the custody of the Vijayanagar kings 
even for 100 years after the battle of Tnhk- 
kotta, and was taken up again by Sivaji. 
Here also we see the claim of legitimacy put 
forward in order to connect the new Hindu 
(!) Epigraphic Indn XVI., p 251. 
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Empire with the historic dynasties ot India. 
Sivaji declaring himself a descendant of the 
Sisodias of Udaipur may have been the expo- 
nent of spunous genealogy, but he was sole- 
mnly asserting his claim to legitimate Hindu 
Empire, a genuine Htndttpada padshahi con- 
nected in idea with the histone empires of 
the past. Sway not only has himself crown- 
ed with the proper Vedic rites, but had his 
claim as a Murdliibhisikfa emperor recognis- 
ed by orthodox Hinduism by connecting 
himself witli the historic impenal families of 
India. The imperial tradition of Indian king- 
ship was therefore mamtimed in unbroken 
continuity till the cskiblishment of British 
Rule in ISIS. 

Along with the growth of this impenal 
idea, there is also a distinctly noticeable ten- 
dency, at least from the first century of the 
Christian era, for kings and emperors to claim 
autocratic powers The tendency is most 
marked m the change of titles which can be 
studied from the epigraphic and other re- 
cords available to us. The Vedic title of 
kings was Simply Maharaja or great 

king is frequently referred to in Aitareja 
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(vi^ 34. 9), Qatapatha and in the Brhad 
aranyaka Upanishad, but it was more used 
as a description than as a title Tiie 
word Cakravartm was used for a Raja who 
performed certain Yagas and claimed to rule 
over Aryavarta. In the SuUa Yajurveda, 
the words Rajan, Virat, Samrat, Swarat and 
Adhipati occur, but they seem to be used 
With special meanings rather than as titles 
The title of Sarvabhauma or one who has 
conquered the world appears in the Aitareya, 
but here also it is not with reference to any 
particular country or people, but merely as 
a description of one who conquers and holds 
sway over the world. 

Though these descriptive titles are thus 
mentioned in religious literature, in the political 
and itihasa literature before the first century, 
they do not find any place. Further, the kings 
themselves even m their wildest self-glorifica- 
tion did not use them In Mahabharata, only 
the titles of Riji and Maharaja are used In 
Ramayana, it is the same. Neither Candra 
Gupta nor Asoka claimed any titles higher 
than Raja and Maharaja But the foreign 
invasions on the north eastern frontier intro- 
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duced new ideas. The Kushans and Sakas 
assumed the high flown titles of the Persians 
and Bactrian Greeks. Kaniska in his copper- 
plate inscriptions does not hesitate to cal! 
himself: — 

Maharajasya Rajadhirajasya Deva- 
putrasya. 

The simple Hindu titles soon got ransformed. 
The foreign rulers assumed such exotic titles 
as Shahanshah and Deva Putra and the 
Gupta Emperors not to be outdone by those 
whom they had vanquished, assumed the titles 
of Mah2rajadhiraj and Maliepwara.' From 
that time every petty ruler really taxed the 
ingenuity of his Court Pandits in inventing 
more and more extravagant titles, the climax 
of which seems to have been reached by the 
Sena kings of Bengal in the 10th century, 
whose regal titles were as follows 

Maharajadhiraja Pararaepwara Parama 
Mahegwara Parama Maharaka Mukaraja Dhi- 
raja Sriraadvijaya Sura Deva. (Barrackpore 
copperplate of Vijaysena.) 

This may be compared with the style 
which the king of Siam assumes for himself;- 
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Parama Rajadliirajaramridliipati 
Snsnnda parama malia cakravarti- 
rajidhipatmdra 

Dharanindradhiraja, sakala cakra- 
valadipcndra etc., ctu, 

Of course, this prostitution of royal titles 
and the assumption of impcnal dignities by 
really petty kings became all the more empha- 
sised in the later stages of Hindu develop 
ment when every local ruler claimed that he 
was the Lord of the World. 

It may be argued that these changes in titles 
are only an inoffensive exhibition of vanity. 
But that IS not so. The psychological change 
Involved in the transformation of titles is 
important. The Guptas in assuming the title of 
Maharaja Dhiraja and Mahepwara and Parame- 
9vvara were really emphasising both their 
supreme power as emperors <indtheirachieve- 
ments as the deliverers of the land. It is an 
established fact in history that a monarchy 
which delivers the land from foreign invasion 
claims and exercises more power than its 
predecessors. The nature of the Gupta monar- 
chy was therefore differentas the kings of that 
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dynasty were not only the champions of ortho- 
doxy but the victorious leaders of a resurgent 
India The monarchy of Saraudra Gupta and 
Candra Gupta II and Skanda Gupta wasinthat 
sense a departure from Hindu ideas of kingship 
and it IS this change that was denoted in the 
higher titles they assumed for themselves. 
Alter them, the Thane^war dy nasty, as may be 
seen from the Madhuvana copper-plate ms- 
cnptionof Sn Harsa, where he speaks of 
lumseU as 

Parama mahe9waTa, Mahepwaia iva 
sarvasattwanukampi 
Parama maharaka MahaTa)a Dhvraja 
Sn Harsa, 

assumed similar titles no doubt based on the 
claim of having expelled the' Huns The 
Calukyas-espccially Puhkesm II who was 
“ Harsa Vicchedahetu ”, the conquerer of 
Harsa-would not be outdone in the mailer. 
From the Calukyas, the imperial titles, as we 
noticed before, passed to the Vijayanagar 
dynasty. 

But whatever the justification m the 
change of character of these monarchies as 
defenders of the Dhirma and of the country, 
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t!ie transformation was equally reflected in 
the pretensions and claims of the petty rulers 
who sprung up everywhere m India. How- 
ever small the territory, however limited 
their resources* they were all universal 
monarchs, adhipatis, paramepwaras and 
the like. Earlier writers on politics had 
classified rulers according to area and reve- 
nue, more or less as the British Government 
to-day classifies them according to salutes. 
Witli tlie fragmentisation of ilie States and 
the imitation by the smaller rulers of the 
powers and pretensions of tlie larger, there 
^et in a tendency which approximated the 
Indian monarchies to the autocracies of me- 
dieval Italy. Tilts was an evolution which 
had neither the sanction of Hindu theory 
nor the support of political practice, it was 
merely a poisonous growth m the jungle of 
anarchy, and unfortunately Indian kingship 
has been judged by Western writers by what 
they thero'selves witnessed, little realising 
that this growth was in every way alien to 
Hindu conceptions. 

The reason why, m spife of these liberal 
traditions, the later Hindu ideas of kmgship 
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became m time the symbols of a rigid conser- 
vatism may now be examined. The two ex- 
amples of orthodox Hindu empires during 
the period following the establishment of 
Muslim rule m Aryavarta were the Vijayana- 
gar and the Mahratta States In both cases, 
their origin lay in a defensive mo\ement and 
the State was organised and its supreme au- 
thority founded on the basis of protecting 
Hindu Dharraa It is a recognised element 
of national psycholog> that where a society 
IS on the defence it chenslies every inherited 
tradition and holds fast to all things good 
and bad which it lias inherited Conserva- 
tism becomes a national virtue, the mainte- 
nance of what has been, a point of national 
honour That is not the time for reforms, 
for the rai'on d’etre of the State is the defen- 
ce of what exists. The orthodoxy of kings 
became therefore the central point in the 
State. Hence it is that the great States 
ubicb stood out of the Mahommedan influ- 
ence or resisted the pouer of the Moghuls, 
like Vijayanagar, the Mahratta Empire and 
Udaipur became the citadels of orthodoxy, 
places where customs which in a free India 
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the transformation was equally reflected s 
the pretensions and claims of the petty ruler 
who sprung up everywhere in India Hou 
ever small the territory, however limited 
their resources, tliey were all universal 
monarchs, adhipatis, paramepvvaras and 
the like Earlier writers on politics had 
classified rulers according to area and reve- 
nue, more or less as the British Government 
to-day classifies them according to salutes 
With the fragmentisation of the States and 
the imitation by the smaller rulers of the 
powers and pretensions of the larger, there 
^el in a tendency which approximated the 
Indian monarchies to the antocracie*? of me- 
dieval Italy. This was an evolution which 
had neither the sanction of Hindu theory 
nor the support of poI^tIC^I practice, it was 
merely a poisonous growth m the 3ungle of 
anarchy, and unfortunately Indian kingship 
has been judged by Western writers by what 
they themselves witnessed, little realising 
that this growth was in every way alien to 
Hindu conceptions 

The reason why, in spit« 
traditions, the later Hindu I 
K2 ■ 



never had universil acceptance, came to be 
considered orthodox and unchangeable 
In the British period tlie change which 
had come over the Hindu idea of kingship 
IS curious The importation of the theory 
of State omnipotence has given to the idea 
of Indian monarchy a conception of auto- 
cracy totally opposed to Indian ideas. The 
Jndnn ruler now exercises m theory, (sub- 
ject, of course, to Paramountcy powers), 
full powers of legislation and js therefore the 
fountain of justice and of law. He has be- 
come, by a curious process, the inheritor not 
only of powers given to him in the Nitijas* 
tras, but also which Western legists have 
evohcd in Europe. He can legislate in reli- 
gious matters, he can change the lavs 
Ihere IS in fact nothing he is prevented le- 
gally from doing so long as it does not in- 
terfere with the aulhonty of the Crown. 
This is indeed a strange development. It 
may seem at first an anomaly that the cont- 
act with Western political theory and the 
importation of British ideas of government 
should have strengthened the powers of 
Indian rulers, and transformed their States 
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into genuine autocracies which they ne\er 
were. A closer examination would shou that 
this result ivas inevitable. The Western 
conception of State, as we pointed out before, 
recognises no limitations There is no concep- 
tion of a divided obedience in European 
theory, in fact, the conflict between the 
Church and the State was not whether one 
should limit the power of the other, but 
-whether the Cit> of God or the City of man 
should be supreme The Hildebrandian 
conception which found its apotheosis m In- 
nocent III declaring that he was Pope and 
Emperor, and Boniface VIII declaring ma 
jestically that he combined the spiritual and 
temporal powers was as much a claim of un- 
limited authority for the’ sovereign and un- 
divided allegiance of the people, as the 
claim of the secular State in Bodin, Hobbes 
and Austin to be supreme in every respect 
The European State whether Parliamentiry 
as in England and France or totalitarian as 
in Italy and Germany equally claims omni- 
potence in law. In England and other de- 
mocratic countries, the compromise which 
secures the fundamental rights of the people 
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IS institutional and therefore subordinate to 
the omnipotence of the Slate The Divine 
Right of Kings has no doubt ceased to have 
validity in Europe, but the Divine Right of 
States is the philosophy in power and traces 
its authority to the respectable antiquity of 
Aristotle who declared that the State was 
natural and that man found his fulfilment in 
and through the State The philosophy of 
Hegel and Rousseau and the legalism of Aus- 
tin have only justified or found authority for 
what IS fundamental in European thought-- 
that the State is the complex and repository 
of all powers and is entitled to the undivided 
obedience of its members. 

The liberty guaranteed to the people 
being based on institutions and not on the 
conception of the State itself, the importa- 
tion of European ideas into India, without 
the institutions of liberty, led to the curious 
result of the acceptance of the view that the 
State was all-powerful. As in the absence 
of the institutions comprising the State in 
Europe, the ruler and the State were the 
same, every prince in India became, m theory, 
the inheritor of the traditions of Hobbes and 
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Hegel m regard to the omnipotence of the 
Stale, subject of course to the Paramountcy 
of the Crown. The Divine Right of tlic State 
m Europe became both in fact and m law the 
Divine Right of Kings in India. Even the 
Ruler of a few square miles who had held 
his State as a /ngir or a grant was provided 
with the complete armoury of the Hegelian 
State and became a “full-powered sovereign” 
m theorj’, vested with all legislative and 
executive functions Indian rulers thought 
in terms of prerogatwes and personal power, 
ideas totally inconsistent with Hindu king- 
ship, and cunously enough, the more educat- 
ed and more Western mmded the ruler, the 
more he came to adopt the false doctrine of 
“L'etat e’est moi”. The more integral con-y 
ception emphasised in all Hindu texts that 
the State was formed of constituents of co- 
ordinate authority was forgotten in the logi- 
cal perfection of the Austmian conception. 

No doubt this transformation of Hindu 
kingship IS in some ways of importance as 
it enables the rulers to legislate and organise 
their Stales on more modern lines The 
defensive character of orthodox monarchies 
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had made them rigidly conservative. They 
became the champions and upholders of 
dead customs and without the evolution of 
> a legislating State, society under the leaden 
weight of dead traditions was being suffocat- 
ed. The ruler as the symbol of the omni- 
potent State can now be really the maker of 
the epoch in the words of Bhiscna. But it 
is necessary to emphasise that without the 
institutional counterpart maintaining good 
government and liberty, the omnipotent 
State would only lead to a lessening of 
human values and to a corruption of Dharma. 
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